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Editorial Comments 





Back to the Bill of Rights 


rT RECENT decisions of the Supreme Court 
confirm a pattern which began to emerge 
when the Court declared that separate educa- 
tional facilities for whites and Negroes were 
unconstitutional. Since this historic decision the 
Supreme Court has continued to hew a bold 
course in the interpretation of civil rights. Par- 
adoxically, the present liberal character of the 
Court has been achieved through a coalition of 
Eisenhower appointees with New Deal liberals 
such as Justices Black and Douglas appointed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Eisenhower 
“radicals”, as they have been ironically dubbed, 
headed by Chief Justice Warren, have trans- 
formed a liberal minority into a majority, and 
the dissenters are now the conservatives, the 
4 Truman appointees, Clark and Burton. How- 
fever unexpected the disposition and alignment 
of forces within the judicial body, the result is 
rf signal triumph for basic American concepts. 
7 The constitutional safeguards for the rights of 
24 the individual have been re-affirmed and a new 
24 political climate prevails. 
Though the flagrant excesses of the McCar- 
thy era have been on the wane together with 
the witch-hunting hysteria which shamed the 
country, we have had no assurance that some 
t, Ney new petty inquisitor might not make his bid 
Pol for power. Such a danger is never excluded but 
a the epoch-making decisions of the Supreme 
g Court, defining the powers of Congressional 
___| Committees of inquiry and interpreting the scope 
of recent legislative acts, have provided firm 
7 bulwarks for civil liberties. The Court has put 
into judicial language what has long been pas- 
sionately felt by troubled Americans through- 
out the land. 


nm 
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THE DECISION in the Watkins case curbed the 
high-riding House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities on the ground that it had ex- 
ceeded its authority. John T. Watkins had been 
cited for contempt because while freely dis- 
cussing his own activities he refused to give the 
hames of possible Communist party members. 
In other words, he declined as a matter of con- 
science to become an informer though he gave 
a candid and circumstantial account of his own 
Political past. Congressional committees have 
== trod rough-shod over the scruples of sensitive 





“Abuses of the investigative process may 
imperceptibly lead to abridgement of pro- 
tected freedoms. The mere summoning of 
a witness and compelling him to testify, 
against his will, about his beliefs, expres- 
sions or associations is a measure of govern- 
mental interference. And when _ those 
forced revelations concern matters that are 
unorthodox, unpopular, or even hateful to 
the general public, the reaction in the life 
of the witness may be disastrous. 

“The effect is even more harsh when it 
is past beliefs, expressions or associations 
that are disclosed and judged by current 
standards rather than those contemporary 
with the matters exposed. Nor does the 
witness alone suffer the consequences. 
Those who are identified by witnesses and 
thereby placed in the same glare of publi- 
city are equally subject to public stigma, 
scorn and obloquy. 

“Beyond that, there is the more subtle 
and immeasurable effect upon those who 
tend to adhere to the most orthodox and 
uncontroversial views in order to avoid a 
similar fate at some future time. That this 
impact is partly the result of non-govern- 
mental activity by private persons cannot 
relieve the investigators of their responsi- 
bility for initiating the reaction.” 


—Chief Justice Warren 
in the Watkins Case 











and conscientious individuals who were unwill- 
ing to implicate others in their own confessions. 
Now by the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court the limitations of the power of Congress 
to probe into the private affairs of individuals 
have been indicated. In the classic words of 
Chief Justice Warren, “there is no congressional 
power to expose for the sake of exposure.” 
Questions asked of a witness must be clearly 
pertinent to the committee’s explicitly defined 
legislative purpose. “No inquiry is an end in 
itself; it must be related to and in furtherance 
of a legitimate task of the Congress. Investiga- 
tions conducted solely for the personal aggran- 
dizement of the investigators or to ‘punish’ 
those investigated are indefensible.” 

In the ruling in regard to the Smith Act the 
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Court distinguished between the advocacy or 
teaching of abstract doctrine and the advocacy 
or teaching of action. The Smith Act itself has 
not been declared unconstitutional but from 
now on Communists will, under its provisions, 
be prosecuted for illegal acts not thoughts. Prin- 
ciples divorced from action are not punishable. 

Despite the outcries of reactionaries we be- 
lieve that the struggle against Communism has 
been strengthened by these rulings. By re-as- 
serting the basic principles of American democ- 
racy, by refusing to adopt totalitarian practices, 
the Supreme Court has reconciled freedom with 
security. . i 


Russian Submarines 


Sowenr Russia keeps fishing in troubled waters 
and providing the fish. Nasser’s announce- 
ment that he has purchased — presumably at a 
nominal rate — three submarines from the So- 
viet Union indicates how unrelenting is the 
Russian determination to keep the Middle East 
in turmoil. The acquisition of the submarines 
by the Egyptian Navy again seriously disturbs 
the balance of power and provides Egypt with 
the means of harassing Israeli shipping. This is, 
of course, Russian intention. Despite the Sinai 
fiasco in which so much Russian arms fell to 
Israel, the peace-loving Soviet is undiscouraged. 
It continues to bolster the Egyptian dictator and 
to increase his war-making potential. The fact 
that the Arab monarchs of Jordan, Iraq and 
Saudi-Arabia appear to be forming a bloc in- 
dependent of Nasser increases the latter’s need 
to rattle arms, and the Soviet is more than eager 
to supply the need. 

The struggle between the Arab royal clans 
fearful of too great dependence on Communist 
Russia, on the one hand, and Egypt-Syria on 
the other, indicates the rifts in the Arab entente. 
Russia can now exploit these differences as well 
as the antagonism to Israel which is the sole 
bond between the Arab states. The reckless 
arming of Egypt in one of the world’s most 
sensitive areas makes a mockery of Russian calls 
for disarmament. All the cooing of Russia’s 
doves of peace cannot still the sound of Nasser’s 
bellicose announcement. 

The Arab refugees, too, are again being in- 
cited by Nasser with Russian help. His recent 
declaration that Jordan is considering the re- 
settlement of Palestinian Arabs is calculated to 
stir up unrest on the West Bank and in the Gaza 
Strip. It would be highly desirable if construc- 
tive measures for the solution of the Arab refu- 
gee problem were to be undertaken. Unfortu- 
nately, Nasser’s disclosures have no basis in fact 
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and are intended solely to keep the pot boiling 
and to maintain a casus belli. In all these pro. 
jects he is abetted by Russia whose love of peace 
does not extend to the Middle East. It is yp 
to the Western powers to prevent another ex. 
plosion by making it unprofitable for Nasser to 
play the belligerent. 


More Krushchev 


N=" KRUSHCHEY is not known for delicacy 
and he states his views with embarrassing 
bluntness. Take his comments on the status of 
Russian Jewry, for instance, as reported by, 
French socialist who interviewed him for th 
French magazine Realités. Nikita finds it “na. 
tural” that non-Jewish Russians should object 
to the occupation of high posts by Russian Jews, 
He is quoted as drawing distinctions between 
“our intelligentzia” and Jewish intellectuals, 
And, as might be expected, some of his best 
friends are Jews. None of this is very startling 
and after the revelations of Soviet anti-Semitism 
under Stalin one can hardly pretend to surpris. 
So much for the success of red assimilation. 
At the same time Krushchey makes it clear 
that no revival of Jewish culture, ruthlessly ex- 
tirpated by Stalin, would be permitted under the 
present government. The Jews of Russia may 
not be “our” but they can have nothing of 
“theirs.” That takes care of the situation a 
both ends and indicates more than enough as to 
the lot of Russian Jewry. One wonders hov 
soon the local comrades will start shedding their 
crocodile tears. 
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by Horace 


HE AUTHENTIC Israeli is an image that gets 

named and talked about, not a person en- 
countered and talked with. One does not meet, 
among the actual men and women making a 
life in Israel, an original to whose likeness the 
authentic Israeli is being molded. There seems 
to be no consensus about any of this day’s lead- 
ers, however representative (not even about 
Ben-Gurion whose role has been transvalued 
among many of the ingathered with a charis- 
matic allure, such as is often bestowed on Has- 
sidic wonder-rabbis or Christian saints). Nor 
do other faces that look at you from the walls 
of shops and restaurants and other public places 
—Ben Zvi’s for example—serve as such originals, 
nor do we note them among the still unforgot- 
ten dead. The latter have their fanes—Bialik 
or Trumpeldor or A. D. Gordon or Berl Kazn- 
elenson or Ben Yehudah are reverenced—but 
the piety which tends the fanes seems to be par- 
tisan or denominational, serving their memories 
a factional reverence. Zionist leaders—even 
Herzl, even Weizmann, even Jabotinsky or 
Ussishkin—are tangent. However seminal had 
been their roles in the conception, gestation, and 
birth of Israel, they do not stand for growths 
of the soil; their parallels are Lafayette or 
Thomas Paine, not Jefferson or Washington or 
Madison. The figures in the foreground of the 
daily life compose into the “Torah Jew” with 
long peyoth, doubly-covered 
head, kaftan and conspicuous talit-katan, or 
clean-shaven, short-haired, bareheaded, bare- 
kneed, naked-armed sabra with his truculent 











| like Yankee Doodle or Paul Bunyan. 


air. The types are not merged into any image 
such as might recur in cartoons, comic strips, 
or other publications. Uncle Sam or John Bull 
have as yet no opposite number in Israel. A 
symbol and surrogate of all the people is not in 
evidence; nor are there any myth-grown figures 
Israeli 
literature and art, when not simply sad remem- 
brances of times past or ironic presentations of 
existence going on, retain hardly a vestige of 
the Jewish type created by the non-Jewish stage 
and press. 


The turn of vision is away from Europe’s re- 
ligio-cultural tradition. Neither the Wander- 





This is the second of three articles by the distinguished 
philosopher, Horace M. Kallen. The last in the series will 
appear in the August number of the Jewish Frontier. 


Israel: Utopians at Bay 


M. Kallen 


ing Jew with his pathos and passion nor the 
Ghetto Jew with his gaucheries and comic in- 
directions seem to figure. Whatever shape be- 
comes at last the type and symbol, the accepted 
representation and authentic image of the peo- 
ple of Israel will receive lineaments with hardly 
a noticeable residue of that past or this present. 
Both seem definitely recessive. The dominants 
appear to be forms of the Sabra as Halutz or 
soldier, Bible figures and Kibbutz -intentions. 
Perhaps the authentic image will impattern 
elements abstracted from these dominants. I 
could not, however, discern emerging from them 
any representative concretely singular, imagi- 
natively individual, betokening the entirety of 
Israel. I have been able to perceive only con- 
ceptualizations defining a faith which the mis- 
cellany of Israeli mankind shall work out into 
the fact of an authentic Israeli type. 


HE ARTICLES of this faith seem to be the 

Jewish people, with Palestine as their land, He- 
brew as their language, the old Testament as their 
nuclear achievement. To those who hold this 
faith, the relations between land, language, book 
and people are internal. That is, they believe 
each exists only as a part of an organic whole 
wherein all that it is, was, or can be depends 
on the how and the wherefore of its being to- 
gether with the others. This belief seems to 
me fons et origo of the Declaration wherewith 
the progenitors of the State of Israel both 
brought it to birth and laid down a gradient 
for a future whose beginnings they assign to 
Bible-times and terminal to a post-atomic end- 
time. 


The Declaration, issued on May 14, 1947, 
suggests a conception of man, nature, human 
relations and human destiny diverging impres- 
sively from that of our American Declaration 
of Independence. Both communications are 
events of mankind’s ongoing struggle for life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness. Both define 
ends and means of the struggle. But the import 
of the American Declaration is as cosmic as it 
is abstract. History makes no difference. Like 
the law of gravitation, the laws of human rela- 
tions apply to all humans everywhere, at all 
times. Appeal to them by the peoples of the 
British colonies of North America is but the 
drawing of a particular, local but necessary con- 
clusion from the universal premise. Other peo- 
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ples draw similar conclusions in their own be- 
half. And so, some argue, do the Israelis, whose 
own Declaration willy-nilly postulates, without 
making explicit, the basic articles of the Amer- 
ican one. But on the face of it, the Israeli com- 
munication regards only people called Jews, is 
made by Jews for Jews, and speaks to Jews first 
and only thereafter to all mankind. 


Both Declarations divide broadly, into two 
parts. In the American, the first consists of the 
philosophic articles of faith on which are 
grounded the indictment of British power and 
the justification of separation from that power 
and the assumption of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of a sovereign state. Indictment and 
assumption make up the second part. In the 
Israeli Declaration, the first part asserts the re- 
ciprocal identification of the Jews with Palestine 
and Palestine with the Jews, and summarily re- 
cords the fortunes of the relation. The record 
spans also the pathos and terror of Jewish mar- 
tyrdom. In effect, the first part is a very brief 
account of the Zionist endeavor and a statement 
of its historic roots in religion and culture, thus: 
“The land of Israel was the birthplace of the 
Jewish People. Here their spiritual, religious 
and national identity was formed. Here they 
achieved independence and created a culture of 
national and universal significance. Here they 
wrote and gave the Bible to the world. 


“Exiled from the land of Israel, the Jewish 
People continued faithful to it in all the coun- 
tries of their dispersion, never ceasing to pray 
and hope for their return and the restoration of 
their national freedom.” 


The prayer was enacted into program when 
in 1897 the Jews who became Zionists pro- 
claimed “the right of the Jewish people to na- 
tional revival in their own country,” and the 
hope was transvalued into the laborious redemp- 
tion of Palestine from a wasteland into a home- 
land with the assent of the then spokesman for 
Arab interests under the reluctant tutelage of 
Great Britain and with the sanction and heed- 
less supervision of the governments comprising 
the League of Nations. The enduring task was 
“to solve the problem of Jewish homelessness,” 
to “endow the Jewish people with equality of 
status among the family of nations” and to en- 
able every Jew who so wished to live in his 
“ancestral land a life of dignity, freedom and 
honest toil.” Half a century later, by its 
Resolution of November 29, 1947, the Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization, represent- 
ing almost all the peoples of the globe, con- 
firmed the common belief that Palestine is the 
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land of the Jew and the Jews the people of 
Palestine by adopting a Resolution which called 
for the institution of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
Eighteen months later, on May 14, 1948 a “Na. 
tional Council, representing the Jewish People 
in Palestine and the World Zionist Movement” 
met in Tel Aviv and declared as established “the 
Jewish State in Palestine, to be called Medinat 
Israel.” Their Declaration also states that the 
global Assembly’s recognition of the Jewish 
right to establish the state is “unassailable,” that 
its institution is based on “the natural and his- 
toric right” of the Jewish People. This the 
Assembly’s Resolution does not and cannot con- 
fer but only recognizes. 


The sentence proclaiming Medinat Israel 
concludes the first half of the Israeli Declaration 
of Independence. It brings to a secular focus 
certain beliefs which, by and large, have been 
commonplaces of the dominant religions of the 
Western world, and the rationale of Judaist 
doctrine and discipline wherever traditional 
Judaism existed as a creed and a code. Its 
latest voice is but a secularization of its earliest, 
and Emanuel Neumann’s affirmation of 1956 
C.E. but redefines Utopian beliefs taking form 
in 956 B.C. “In our vision,” this president of 
the Zionist Organization of America told the 
members of its 59th annual convention, “in our 
vision . . . we see the Jews as a people among 
peoples, as an organic entity, as a historic people 
having its appointed place in the onward march 
of human history . . . this people must struggle 
for its existence . . . on a front as wide as the 
world” against “tyranny, bigotry, oppression” 
from without, and from within, “sectarianism 
and disintegration . . . lapse of historic memory 
. . . flight into assimilation which spells extinc- 
tion.” Salvation from this utter death is alone 
“concentration in the Jewish Homeland under 
conditions of freedom and national independ- 
ence ... the Jewish State, once created, is not 
simply another Jewish community . . . not just 
a refuge for refugees; and not merely a Jewish 
cultural center... . It is the center . . .” which 
gives shape and direction to the Jewish people’ 
struggle for survival everywhere. 


ERE is the nuclear Zionist faith, the Zionist 

philosophy. Its traditional supernaturalist 
teaching was challenged and repudiated by the 
reformation of Judaism which followed eman- 
cipation. Its secularist transvaluation has been 
widely opposed among all sorts and condition 
of Jews, not Judaist only. By some of the non- 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, Moslem and 
Christian alike, it was translated into a false 
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aching, a religious lie rationalizing an unjusti- 
fable invasion by a foreign people of a country 
to which they have no right and on which they 
had long ago lost all claim. Arab denial and 
Arab antagonism were active from the begin- 
sing of Jewish settlement in Palestine, and have 
heightened and spread, with the progress of the 
Jewish “redemption of the land.” By the time 
the British decided to terminate their mandate, 
it became pan-Arabian. Since the institution 
of Medinat Israel, it has become pan-Islamic, 
and many Christian interests—for example, 
those represented by the group calling itself 
American Friends of the Middle East—have or- 
ganized to affirm and defend the Moslem denial 
of the Jews’ claim, to “natural and _ historic 
right” (to say nothing of any supernaturally 
predestinate right) to their promised land, and 
a life therein “of dignity, freedom and honest 
toil.” 

Where this new direction in the Judeo- 
Christian-Moslem tradition regarding the rela- 
tion between Palestine and the Jews leads, is 
anybody’s guess. It may be an incidental by- 
path. It may begin a high-road ballasted not 
solely with the oil-altered economy of Islamic 
lands, the Christian missionary investment, and 
the “Arab nationalism” so largely a reaction 
against Zionist achievement, a counter to its 
principles and practices; for it may be ballasted 
also with radical alterations of religion and cul- 
ture. Yet the tradition lives on still intrinsic 
to both, still taken for granted by unbelievers 
as well as believers, by anti-Semites as well as 
the Christians and Moslems who affirm the title 
of the Jews (as a people no less than as an ag- 
gregation of individuals) to equal liberty in the 
land which faith and history regard as theirs. 
Was not even the Nazi alternative to Jude, 
verrecke! Jew, go back to Palestine? Was not 
some such reunion a sort of negative benevolence 
toward Jehovah’s Chosen People among the 
illuminati of Europe’s Enlightenment? Those 
were the prophets and poets of “Emancipation,” 
the champions of freedom and toleration for 
Jews almost equally with all other unfree be- 
lievers in unauthorized religions. Like their 
19th century Utopian epigoni, Proudhon and 
Fourier and Engels and Marx and all that ilk, 
they were also “anti-Semites” in that they en- 
visaged liberty for Jews as emancipation from 
Judaism and its consequences. Reading the 
Bible, they fixed on those portions of it in which 
Jehovah figures as a jealous, intolerant, ruthless, 
revengeful, cruel tyrant; the Jews, his people 
as fanatical, superstitious, lustful, usurious and 
a intolerant as their God; believing themselves 
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to be a race apart living as strangers everywhere, 
“exiles” whose destiny is to return to their own 
country, Zion. And the illuminati acquiesced 
in the idea that Zion is the land of the Jews, 
and the Jews the people of Zion. To a Jewish 
contemporary who charged Voltaire with in- 
tolerance while preaching toleration, the latter 
wrote: “I love you so much that I would like 
you all to be in Jerusalem in place of the Turks 
who are devastating your country. There you 
will cultivate this unfortunate desert as you did 
before. . . . You will be able to transform your 
land as the Provencales have transformed theirs. 
There you will function at ease... .” As the 
phrases I have italicized show, it never occurred 
to this philosophe to question the identification 
of the Jews with Palestine and vice versa. He 
could not but spontaneously refer to it as “your 
country,” “your land.” In this he was typical 
of the entire generation of eighteenth century 
illuminati. Nor did their abstract individualism 
and naturalism much affect the configuration. 
On the contrary, a dominant consequence of the 
French Revolution was the realization that the 
rights of the man and the citizen remained in- 
effectual abstractions until they were perceived 
as the actualities of his speech, his song, his dress 
and diet, his shelter, his ways of work and play, 
his ideas of ancestry, faith and land—in terms, 
that is, of his culture and nationality. The fan- 
tasies of Arnold Toynbee notwithstanding, na- 
tionalism as a libertarian ideal was an ideal of 
equal liberty for individuals in and through 
equal liberty for the groups of which they were 
most concretely, intimately and extensively con- 
scious members. It transvalued the Enlighten- 
ment’s natural man with his natural rights into 
the 19th century’s national man with his na- 
tional rights. Among the Jews it led to re- 
envisioning the national man on supernatural 
grounds as the national man on_ natural 
grounds. But their supernaturalist rationaliza- 
tion, although somewhat dislocated, persisted. It 
continued among them a potent creedal force 
no less than among the Christian and Moslem 
societies where it sustains the sentiment which 
supported and continues to support Zionist 
faith and works. Thus the radical reformation 
and humanization of Islam called Bahaism, 
whose holy places are Acca and Haifa, restates 
the vision of the End-time in very proximate 
terms, and prophesies it from events as they go 
on. Declared Abdul Baha, in 1906: 


_ Universal peace and concord will be realized 
between all the nations, and that incomparable 
Branch will gather together all Israel: signifying 
that in this cycle Israel will be gathered in the 
Holy Land, and that the Jewish people who are 





scattered to the East and West, South and North, 
will be assembled together. 


You can see that from all the parts of the world 
groups of Jews are coming to the Holy Land; they 
live in villages and lands which they make their 
own, and day by day they are increasing to such 
an extent, that all Palestine will become their 


home.* 


J=Ws wo dissent from this conception of the 

relation between their people and the land 
are still proportionally few in number and small 
in influence.In the Jewish image of the Jew, the 
antitheses Diaspora—lIsrael, Exile—Return, are 
essential features of the spirit even of those mul- 
titudes who are little likely to abandon the lives 
they do lead for another they might lead in 
Palestine. Jerusalem is still their Jerusalem the 
Golden, especially as it stays the symbol of their 
aspiration never likely to corrupt into the 
asperity of their experience. On the other hand, 
the miscellany of Jews who have accepted that 
inevitable transvaluation and suffered the asperi- 
ties of experience without disillusion, manifest 
an unfailing consensus. In the light of the 
monotonous record of sweat and tears and 
blood, from the first Aliyah, to the latest, their 
unanimity. becomes impressive. It voices the 
traditionalist and the revolutionary alike. Re- 
gardless of any divergences or conflicts, their 
conviction that Palestine is the land of the Jews 
and that the Jews are the people of Palestine 
seems as certain as their consciousness that they 
live and breathe. 


Expression of the conviction seemed instant. 
In my questioning, I kept asking: Why are you 
here—because you couldn’t go anywhere else? 
Wouldn’t you prefer the Argentine, England or 
the United States, or some other free country? 
A good many emigrate from Israel, either back 
to where they came from, or somewhere else: 
if you were free to go or stay, what would you 
do? Why? Sometimes the respondent would be 
shocked by the question: “Why—why—this is 
our land!” Sometimes the answer would be: 
“T am a Jew, I belong here.” Sometimes it would 
be: “I am not afraid here.” “I was in a con- 
centration camp; this is the only place where 
I don’t feel in danger of one.” “This is the only 
place where I am not made to feel I am an 
alien.” ‘Here I feel free at last.” “I didn’t even 
think of going anywhere else. . . . I might have 
stayed and prospered in Russia; but I wanted 
to build something for the Jewish people.” “I 
had to come” from a young American mother 


* Some Answered Questions, p. 76. 
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in a Kibbutz—‘you cannot tell other people ty 
go to Israel and not go yourself;” “Here is ‘peace 
of mind’ and more;” “Here I am at home.” 4 
Kurd from Kasawandry: “For 2,000 years we 
said ‘Eretz Israel’;” another American: “Because 
I am a Jew.” 


It was an eighteen-year-old boy from th 
Argentine who signalized the essential attitude, 
He was big, blond, expansive, with stride and 
gesture that are a growth of abundant food and 
open spaces. We were Sabbath-evening guests 
at the new, admirably conducted Louise Wi 
Hostel. The company were girls and boys from 
everywhere, many boys with yarmulkas, at least 
as many without. The meal was of cours 
kosher and the main dish was fish—the inevitabk 
carp. Rachel, who was placed next to the young 
Argentine, noticed that he left his carp un- 
touched. ‘‘Won’t you be hungry later?” “Oh, 
Madam, I am often hungry here, but no carp 
thank you, Madam. I do not wish to swim. At 
home I used to have big steaks twice a day. Here 
we are rationed. I came for a year. My parents 
may not like it, but I plan to stay. Just now 
I am back from a turn of volunteer work 2 
border defenses. Here is the dream.” 


For THE most part, expositions of Arab coun- 

ter-claims on Eretz Israel were met with 
incomprehension or contradiction, either rea- 
soned or angry. The record of the Jewish s0- 
journ in Palestine seemed to have no effect. The 
recurrence in Palestine of the handicaps and dis- 
abilities of Europe mattered not at all. It 
mattered not at all that under the Turks even 
the most ancient Jewish stock were counted 
aliens and treated as second-class subjects; that 
the effendis of the towns regarded the Jews from 
Europe subversive competitors challenging thei 
privileges, inducing discontent and even resist- 
ance among the fellahs; that to the latter in their 
villages, to the Bedouins in their tents, the new: 
comers were one more outgroup rightly to bk 
feuded with, ambushed, robbed, cheated, as wa 
the way of the tribes of town and country with 
one another and with strangers. It mattered 
not at all that the entire cultural economy of 
Arab Palestine was isolationist, feuding ané 
xenophobic; or that too many of the British 
military and the colonial-minded civilians serv- 
ing the British empire looked upon the Jews # 
they looked upon the natives; that so treating 
them, they found the Jews demanding right 
to which British Christian creedal prepossessions 
as well as British colonial-mindedness refused 
them any title; they found the Jewish reaction 
to the refusal impudent, rejective, trouble 
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making. It mattered to the Jews not at all that 
the British undertook to put the bounders in 
their places or that here and there sign-boards 
warned: Englishmen only; Jews forbidden. 
They knew their true places and defended and 
strengthened them. 


Even in the context of recent history, you 
heard from Jews of all sorts, lately from every- 
where in Europe and all now from Israel, in 
their diverse Hebrew, the pervasive sentiment: 
“Anywhere, Hitler might happen again. Not 
here.” For this sentiment, the Arab, not the 
Jew, is the alien, the stranger and sojourner in 
Israel. Long had the Jew dwelt in Israel in suf- 
ference, whereas dwelling there was his right. 
Now he has recovered his right, and with the 
wilful Arab-fomented exodus of Arabs from 
Palestine, the scales of justice are being evened. 


One hot morning, in a luxurious hotel on the 
outskirts of Tel Aviv, I was talking with the 
owner, a long-time Garibaldian leader in the 
formation of the State, the secret arming of 
Jewish settlers, and both the forbidden and free 
ingathering of the Exiles. He was telling me 
of a project to use his inn as a kind of summer- 
camp for Jewish children from abroad. Our 
talk fell, of course, on his personal history and 
the ethic of -Arab-Jewish relations. He spoke 
his own sense of them in memorable words. “For 
two thousand years,” he said, “we Jews, in and 
out of Eretz Israel, have been Zionists, waiting 
for the Messiah, following Herzl, at last pain- 
fully re-establishing the State. Now I am will- 
ing that others should be Zionists for two 
thousand years.” Even such of the Ingathered 
who soon or late found Dispersion more endur- 
able than Redemption seem to retain the senti- 
ment which binds their people to this land, and 
this land to their people; they depart shame- 
faced, often with the idea of returning. Those 
one encounters here at home, or elsewhere in 
their Diaspora, often tend to pitiful boasts: 
‘T've been there, too. I meant to live there. I 
regret it, I couldn’t. .. . Tell me, what do you 
think!” You get the impression that the spirit 
had been willing enough. Their faith, alas, was 
inadequate to the works that its incarnation 
called for; their flesh could not endure the 
strain. They are sad about it, suffer shame, but 
what can they do? God is not with them. 
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Integration in the North 


by Marie Syrkin 


a CONDENS to the instructions of the Board 

of Education we observed George Washing- 
ton Carver Day in my school, and my students 
displayed an attitude of enlightenment in regard 
to the Negro question, which gave me reason 
to feel that in the North, at any rate, a few of 
the battles of the Civil War had been won. The 
pupils paid tribute to the blessings brought 
about by the Negro scientist and, even though 
they reduced his accomplishments to “peanuts,” 
their admiration was sincere. They knew about 
Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson and Joe Louis. 
They appeared to be shocked by the injustices 
of Jim Crowism and they seemed to regard dis- 
criminatory treatment of Negro soldiers as 
“unfair.” Indeed, had I been asked, on the basis 
of that period, to rate the attitudes of most of 
the pupils in terms of marks, I should have felt 
justified in handing out a sizable number of 
A’s. Apparently, the Gettysburg Address had 
left an impression. 


This pleasant illusion was not to last. How 
skin-deep the seeming enlightenment proved to 
be was revealed within a few months. We have 
a number of colored pupils in my school. Ordi- 
narily, they live at peace with the white boys, 
but occasionally there is a fracas, which rapidly 
degenerates into a racial fight instead of remain- 
ing a quarrel between individuals. It so hap- 
pened that one of those fights occurred in the 
lunch-room—in this instance, a colored boy 
was at fault—there was immediate pande- 
monium, with a really ugly general brawl devel- 
oping. Before the period was up, the school was 
seething. Rumors of every variety were flying 
around; the students were tense; it was necessary 
to post police within and outside the school so 
as to prevent further encounters. 


Two periods after the fight, I met my senior 
English class, which included some of the most 
intelligent and capable boys in the school. I 
was sure that any constructive measures for 
ameliorating the situation would have to come 





In view of the present discussions in regard to integra- 
tion in the New York City schools, we print this relevant 
extract from Marie Syrkin’s study of the New York pub- 
lic school system, Your School, Your Children. 
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from some of the boys in this group. This was 
composition day, and I had assigned an “edi. 
torial” suitable for the school paper. In view 
of the explosive atmosphere in the class-room, 
I told my students to add a paragraph in regard 
to the timely topic of the day—what could k 
done to improve white-Negro relations in the 
school? My pupils, having been assured that 
their sentiments would not be held agains 
them, wrote with enthusiasm. Their candor had 
often startled me, but I confess I was unprepared 
for the solutions they advocated. Some com- 
positions that they wrote in the sincerity as wel 
as heat of passion will be the best evidence of 
the nature of their views: 


There have been many fights in this school be 
tween the colored boys and the white boys. I think 
the only way to put a stop to this is to separate them. 
I do not mean to throw any one race out of the 
school but I think that they should put one race in 
the annex and the other race in the Main Building, 
This seems very drastic but I think in the long run 
it would do the school, and the country as well, : 
good deed. If they do this it would be the beginning 
of the end of the racial feud. 


I think that the colored fellows of this schod 
should be taught the whites are not always agains 
them. They think that they are being downtrodden 
but the fact is that this is only a belief. They ty 
to scare the white into thinking that they are the 
boss and that we should watch for them. This should 
be eliminated and will be if they continue in this 
frame of mind. They will have to settle back i 
place with the whites or otherwise they will have t 
be put in place. The colored people of New York 
have always had the same privileges as the white 9 
there should be no reason for their uprising every 
now and then. 


Another change is that there should be mor 
friendly relations between the whites and the nt 
groes. The negroes think that all the whites at 
against them and asa result hang out in gangs. Whe 
they are not in gangs they are not as brave as whet 





they are. If one negro and one white boy are havin 
a fight for some reason instead of letting them fight 
by themselves all the colored boys jump on the whit! 
boy and try to beat him up. Then the whites com! 
over and help the white boy and before you kno¥ 
it you have a race riot. I think the program shoul 
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be fixed where they have only a few colored boys 
st a time up in the lunch-room. There should be 
, small amount of negroes each period. 


The racial fights in 1943 have been steadily in- 
creasing. The only reason I account for it is that 
the negroes have been getting better jobs since the 
war has started and they want to avenge themselves 
for all the mistreatment they took. The only way 
to stop this is to have their own schools, libraries 
and communities. 


One way to stop race fights in this school would 
be to ship all the colored boys to an annex. If you 
watch them in the lunchroom as I have you will see 
that they will start a fight over the least little thing. 
This may be undemocratic but it will certainly stop 
fights between white and negro boys in this school 
if all the negro boys are removed. In the South, 
the Negroes are kept in hand and no such trouble 
exists because white students and colored students 
are separated. 


The colored boys of this school are not human 
beings and cannot be classified even as animals. I 
thought that the Negroes were always unfortunate 
and couldn’t get work; were always blamed for 
crime, murder and race riots, but now I am a 
changed boy. What they did today up in the lunch- 
room cannot be described. Things like that don’t 
seem to be true but I as one saw it all. 

I'll admit the facts and say wholeheartedly that I 
was afraid to encounter those savages. Please do not 
condemn me until you have heard my story. Two 
colored boys staged a fight just to attract attention 
and a friend of ours went to break them up. As 
soon as he got there they pick a fight with him. All 
of the colored boys up in the lunchroom came into 
the fight picking chairs, trays and milk bottles. M. 
fought valiantly alone then a boy took me by the 
hand to help out M. I went a ways and ducked 
just in time for a chair came straight for my face. 
I withdrew and watched the fight from a table. The 
boy who went in to fight was the only boy helping 
M. They beat him with chairs; one held him and 
another kept hitting him with a bottle on his head. 
My friend fought in the ring and is an amateur so 
he knew how to handle his fists. Finally, Mr. B. 
sent the boy into the kitchen and teachers from 
everywhere came up there. 


As is always the negroes were fighting the whites 
again in our lunchroom. There is no reason for this 
except that whenever a negro has an argument with 
a white fellow and this fellow is the same size as him 
he will either pull a knife on the white fellow or run 
away and come back later with about fifty of his 
sort. I think the reason they start these fights is 
to try and scare the other fellow into believing they 
are superior. But this is a lot of bunk because they 
will never even get near to the superiority of the 
white man in wit or any other capability. It may 
have been done before by one or maybe two negroes 
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but their attitude of life is entirely different than 
that of the common negro today. There can be 
many things done to them but I suggest that we 
send them back to be slaves or isolate them some 
place on a far-off island. If they don’t appreciate 
their freedom then they should be well taken care 
of. Personally I wouldn’t care if they were com- 
pletely annihilated. 


In my opinion the white people never did and 
never will get along with the black. There are 
some that are good and intelligent the rest of them 
are just no good. I guarantee you that all the colored 
fellows, or 9 out of 10 carry knives. You don’t find 
a white fellow carrying a knife. In other words 
let the colored go to one school and let the whites 
go to another. 

We can thank England for all the trouble we have 
with the colored people. She, England wants to 
make money so she sold slaves to our cotton growers. 

Another thing, when you fight with a colored 
person, anything goes, knives, icepicks, chairs, bot- 
tles, or table, anything is fair except the fist. The 
colored can’t fight fair—why—lI haven’t the slight- 
est idea why they can’t fight fair. Why don’t they 
send them down south where they belong. The 
freedom up north must go to their head—if they 
have one. 


To improve the school, I suggest the following 
change. In my opinion all the colored students 
should be transferred to the annex. When I entered 
this school I would have gotten thrown out for do- 
ing half the things that they do. I also feel that it 
was a very foolish act in appointing these students 
to the service squad. I have seen a colored student 
on post let a colored fellow by and push away the 
white student. This has built up a great deal of 
hatred towards the colored people who were never 
liked in the first place. 

Their method of fighting is of the lowest coward- 
ly form. They never fight unless they out number 
their victim. I live in a neighborhood which is 
located two blocks away from Harlem. It has been 
found that the only way to teach them a lesson is 
to fight their way. There are groups of fellows in 
this neighborhood which feel this way about it and 
have proved it. 

The colored people? (if they can be called people) 
should be forced to stay in Harlem and to attend 
schools in Harlem. 

P.S. Anything else that I think of the colored 
people can not be expressed in good English. 


The fight in the lunch-room was a disgrace for 
the school’s name. First of all this could be a fight 
because of discrimination of a race. Everyone should 
be given a fair break in the school regardless of race, 
creed or color. This is one principle that the United 
States of America is fighting for. We in this school 
should fight together to try to understand our fellow 
students therefore this would better the school. 
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THE Majority of the pupils, it was clear, 

favored segregation. The fine talk about 
“Jim Crow” in the South had apparently not 
registered. Under pressure or provocation, the 
argument at once assumed a racial character. It 
was not a particular Negro boy against a partic- 
ular white boy, or vice-versa; it was the 
“‘whites” against the “blacks,” regardless of the 
right or wrong of the issue. 


That in this instance the Negro boys were 
apparently the offenders is irrelevant. Granted 
that the white boys involved had a justifiable 
grievance against a group of unruly Negro boys, 
the fact that this resentment at once took the 
form of an advocacy of an incipient Northern 
Jim Crowism was significant and discouraging. 
The advocacy of separate school annexes for 
Negroes led naturally, in their thinking, to the 
complete pattern of segregation as it exists in 
the South. Yet this very pattern had been repeat- 
edly and dutifully criticized as “‘undemocratic.” 
That something was fundamentally wrong in 
the basic attitudes of the students was obvious. 


When such an incident takes place, it is the 
natural desire of those responsible for the admin- 
istration of any school to hope that it will “blow 
over.” There is the legitimate fear of dangerous 
fights, and the perhaps less legitimate wish to 
avoid unfavorable publicity. Everyone in the 
school praised Providence because the fight had 
taken place on a Friday: the weekend would in- 
tervene to cool hot heads. Fortunately for all 
concerned, youth has short memories, and its 
rancors are brief as well as fierce. The teachers 
knew from talk among the students that great 
“revenges” were being planned: battle was to be 
given after school. The local police precinct 
was notified, but the expectation was cherished 
that by Monday the combination of forgetful- 
ness and police force would prevent any serious 
disturbance. 


This proved correct. After the lapse of sev- 
eral days, only the most fiery spirits were eager 
for a fight. We knew that some of these stal- 
warts had brought knives, on the theory that 
“niggers” always carry knives and that prepar- 
edness required similar ammunition. However, 
the presence of two police cars strategically 
cruising around the school, and the calmer mood 
of the majority, prevented any except a few 
minor clashes. By the end of the week, the 
tension was over, and the school resumed its 
normal course. However, the few days had re- 
vealed sorhe ugly sores. After I had read my 
students’ compositions and had spoken to a few 
individually, I could cherish no illusions that the 
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problem had been adequately met. A serioys 
racial outbreak had been averted by a hair; 
breadth, but there was no assurance that a sub. 
sequent fight—something that always looms a 
a possibility in a crowded school—might not 
eventuate more tragically. 


Several teachers made the suggestion that q 
school assembly be held and the subject be 
threshed out thoroughly by faculty and stu. 
dents. Such an assembly could be effective only 
if it were held while the emotions of the pupils 
were still engaged by the question. It could not 
be served up as cold potatoes after all the inner 
agitation had spent itself. The suggestion wa 
vetoed on the usual grounds: the assembly 
might stir up trouble; it might arouse the quie- 
scent; let sleeping dogs lie, etc. 


Such a policy may smooth over an immediate 
difficulty, but it ceretainly does nothing to pre- 
vent the repetition of a dangerous incident. The 
fight, despite the lack of developments, left its 
scars, and the school did little to heal those scars, 
One teacher started a club whose purpose was to 
foster racial amity, but the school as a whole, 
though every pupil in it had been involved in 
the excitement of the lunch-room brawl, re- 
mained untouched. We were grateful for quiet. 

In this combination of timidity and lack of 
direction lies the chief weakness of the average 
school’s approach to an inflammable situation. 
The Negro problem is generally approached 
with all the techniques of enlightened education 
in exactly those localities where there are no 
Negro pupils to speak of, and consequently no 
possibility of actual friction. Progressive schools 
which pride themselves on admitting one or two 
hand-picked colored children so that all races 
will be represented, prepare the most beguiling 
programs on racial equality. I have seen heart- 
warming skits on “tolerance” staged by bright 
little Jewish refugees. But the infinitely mor 
difficult and delicate problem of handling a 
actual explosive situation in a school where the 
problem really appears on all its hideous reality 
is all too often sidestepped. 


[ WAs very anxious to get the point of view 

of the Negro students as well as of the white 
I knew that they would not subscribe to the 
explanation that colored boys had been the ag- 
gressors and consequently at fault. It was hard 
to get them to talk, for their first reaction wa 
one of increased irritability and “touchiness,” 4 
well as of suspicion. One boy, who spoke t0 
me with some candor, managed to cast a new 
light on the Negro’s resentment. He told mt 
that one of the teachers had called a number of 
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colored boys to his room and had spoken about 
the necessity for order and co-operation. That 
gemed all right to me, and I asked him why he 
objected to what appeared a wise and friendly 
course. 


“Why did he pick on the colored boys? Why 
didn’t he take white boys and talk to them?” 
was the answer. Apparently the selection of a 
group of colored boys who had not been in- 
volved in the fight was viewed as discrimination. 
The teacher had chosen several ‘“‘good” colored 
boys on the theory that they would have a salu- 
tary effect on the others, but the mere process 
of “picking out” was considered “picking on” 
by the Negro students. This was a reaction 
which no one had anticipated. 


Another recurrent source of difficulty is the 
subject of dances. When the senior dance is 
held, care is taken that a ballroom be secured 
in a hotel that does not discriminate against 
Negroes. ‘The school authorities see that this 
tule is strictly enforced, because student com- 
mittees, if left to their own devices, are occa- 
sionally able to view with equanimity the bar- 
ting of their Negro classmates from the senior 
dance. At dances in the school-gymnasium, 
white girls and Negro boys, or Negro girls and 
white boys, sometimes danced together. Such 
dancing was far from general; in the great ma- 
jority of cases, Negro students danced only with 
each other. But the few lapses from custom 
were enough to fill those in charge with alarm. 
As a result these dances were discontinued— 
and the students knew the reason. 


It is difficult to countenance some forms of 
social discrimination without becoming involved 
in progressively more serious types of discrimi- 
nation. I think that very few teachers would 
favor the creation of all-colored schools, or an- 
nexes, even if such a step were legally feasible. 
Yet, on the other hand, the spectacle of a few 
white and colored students dancing together 
shocked the majority. It instantly assumed the 
character of potential miscegenation, intermar- 
tiage and other dire possibilities, 


Such fears seem to be far-fetched, to say the 
least. That sexual attraction can exist between 
white and Negro we know from the presence 
of six million light-skinned mulattoes among 
the thirteen million American Negroes. It is 
estimated that only about one-quarter of the 
Negro population is pure black. White men 
have been lightening Negro complexions, with- 
out benefit of clergy, from the time when slaves 
were first brought to this land. There is very 
little likelihood that dancing at a school party 
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would be more dangerously inflammatory than 
the normal contacts available to those who de- 
sire them. Indeed, the tendency of students to 
remain in their particular religious or national 
grooves in social relationships is, if anything, too 
strong. The chance that so powerful an inhib- 
ition as the black and white taboo in the United 
States would be broken down because of a few 
couples dancing under a teacher’s supervision, 
is extremely slim. Whether. we like it or not, 
there is spontaneous segregation among the stu- 
dents, but that is a different matter from segre- 
gation instituted and sanctioned by the school 
itself. Such segregation not only leaves a sense 
of injury in the colored student, but serves as 
a pattern of behavior to the white students. It 
stimulates their prejudices and nullifies a dozen 
speeches about “equality.” 


Since almost all classes are overcrowded, stu- 
dents are frequently required to share the same 
seat. I assign seats in alphabetical order, and if 
the accident of nomenclature brings a white and 
colored student together, they share the same 
seat. (To avoid misinterpretation, I hasten to. 
add that boys and girls are never seated together, 
whatever their shade.) In all my years of teach- 
ing no white pupil has ever objected to the close 
contact of a common seat with a colored pupil. 
If an objection were to arise, I should be in a 
quandary, because it would be unjust to expose 
a colored pupil to the unpleasantness of such 
enforced proximity for a whole term; on the 
other hand, yielding to an undemocratic prej- 
udice is a dangerous concession. Happily, the 
problem remains academic, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 


I cannot say, however, that I have observed 
any genuine rapprochment, even after the in- 
timacy of sitting together during a term. White 
and colored girls work together peacefully; I 
have seen them consulting the same book and 
—final evidence of harmony—copying each 
other’s homework, but, at the end of the period, 
the colored girl generally joins her colored chum 
at the back of the room, and the white girl 
strolls through the hall with her cronies. 


In the places where voluntary mingling can 
take place, there is practically none. In the 
lunch-room, there are colored tables, just as, to 
a much less perceptible degree, there are Italian 
tables, Jewish tables and even a Chinese table. 
(We have a handful of quiet, solemn Chinese 
in our school, and they eat together when their 
program permits.) This is not absolute; among 
the white students there is considerable mixing, 
but, by and large, the tribes gather around their 
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totem poles. This is just one more of the end- 
less disadvantages of big schools. The popula- 
tion is large enough to allow the formation of 
national, racial and religious segments. In a 
smaller school, there is an inevitable churning 
of the various elements. The opportunity for 
stratification is not always present and tempting, 
for there is no denying the temptation of fa- 
miliar mores and backgrounds. 


As far as the colored students are concerned, 
the urge to seek the security of a homogenous 
companionship is understandably strong and 
cannot be deflected by an artificial attempt to 
foster mixing. The entire environment of the 
students would first have to be conducive to 
simple, friendly companionship; and this would 
entail fundamental changes in the attitude of 
the community as a whole. 


THE Necro problem is a two-edged sword. It 
would be a mistake to assume that the 
grievances are all on one side. Many Negro 
students present a behavior problem. ‘They are 
sullen, suspicious, uncooperative, ready to fly off 
the handle at the slightest provocation—what 
the students call “touchy.” ‘The fact that these 
traits are the symptoms of a justified, long- 
festering sense of resentment does not make a 
breach of discipline more tolerable. If a Negro 
pupil is impudent or disobedient, one cannot 
expect the teacher to fail to react. No matter 
how thoroughly the teacher may understand 
that Edith is “fresh” and tosses her head im- 
pertinently at the most trivial remonstrance be- 
cause she feels the need to demonstrate her 
“equality,” and because in every criticism she 
suspects an attempt to reduce her to an inferior 
status, a privileged status cannot be created for 
the offending student. Such “favoritism” would 
be resented by the class and it would not make 
for good will. “They can get away with it.” 


It took me a little time to learn that an in- 
junction to a Negro student has to be given 
with a calculated mildness, if the suspicion of 
prejudice is to be avoided. In one of my first 
terms of teaching, I had a colored student, 
named “White,” who would come late to class 
very frequently. I would reprove the lateness 
as a matter of routine. Some time during the 
term, the girl came up to me and said: “I am 
the only colored girl in the class, and you don’t 
like me. You always say, ‘Miss White, you are 
late!” She emphasized the “White.” It was 
not till that moment that I realized that she 
was the only colored girl in the class and that 
her name was in the nature of a paradox. It 
was so foreign to me to think in terms of 
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“Negro” or “white” student, that neither of 
these melancholy circumstances had registered, 
Till that moment, she had been merely a girl 
who came late chronically and had to be repri. 
manded. She made me aware of the deep 
wound which the most casual comment could 
open. 


I learned subsequently that Negro student; 
must not be spoken to harshly and that a smik 
can be effective in a tense moment. This would 
not meet the approval of pedagogues who be. 
lieve that a placating attitude is evidence of 
supineness and weakness. Some teachers may 
be shocked at the notion that ‘the faculty or the 
school administration should act on the policy 
that a soft answer turneth away wrath. Hov- 
ever, even teachers who are not sympathetic to 
the Negro’s underlying sense of injury, which 
requires therapeutic placating, generally stifle 
the impulse “to give him what’s coming to 
him.” They have learned that strong-arm tac- 
tics do not work. 


It must be admitted that the bending-over- 
backwards method has its dangers, too. It can- 
not be used where really serious breaches of dis- 
cipline are involved. We have delinquent stu- 
dents of all colors, and a true delinquent has to 
be dealt with firmly, no matter what his ances- 
try. It is the border-line cases that are most 
pathetic and that present in miniature the dra- 
ma of the complex situation. 


I have a “slow” class—that is to say, the 
pupils have low intelligence quotients and even 
lower records of achievement. In addition, they 
are likely to present behavior problems. (All 
these blessings generally flow together.) Of 
the three Negro pupils, one is the best boy in 
the class. He is comparatively intelligent, stu- 
dious, and has probably landed in the “S” com- 
pany through the hazards of programming. The 
other two are of true “S” mettle. One became 
involved in the year’s cause célébre—the lunch- 
room brawl—and was transferred to an annex. 
The third one, Tom, has since the fray carried 
an even larger chip than usual on his shoulder. 


If I come into the room and ask the boys to 
pick up a paper that has fallen on the floor 
near their desks, they will pick it up without 
enthusiasm, but as a matter of course. Tom 
will look at me sullenly and refuse: ‘I didn’t 
drop it.” Another boy may also offer a similar 
protest, but, having registered his innocence, he 
will do what he has been asked. Tom, however, 
feels that his honor is involved, and he is partic- 
ularly resentful of a menial act. For the other 
students, keeping the floor clean means sharing 
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, necessary school responsibility; for Tom, it 
sah attempt to place the stigma of the Negro 
grvant on him. Tom probably does not for- 
mulate all this explicitly, but this motivation, 
ynreasonable and anti-social as it is in its ex- 
pression, accounts for the behavior problems of 
many colored students. 


I have deliberately chosen a trivial example, 
because, when the offense is more serious, there 
can be no question as to how it must be treated. 
There can be no parleying with gross impudence 
or the flouting of school rules, no matter what 
the psychological origin of the turbulence. But 
Tom presents a difficulty. He must be made 
to feel that picking up a piece of paper at a 
white teacher’s request is an act not of servitude 
but of cooperation. I can, of course, insist and 
invoke all the machinery of authority. This 
might get the paper picked up, but I should 
have failed with Tom—and there are many 
Toms. 


Mitchell, another Negro boy in the class, is 
a friend of Tom. Despite their differences in 
intelligence and, judging from their clothes and 
manners, social background, they are chums. 
The good boy is disturbed by Tom’s antics. “He 
has a mean temper,” Mitchell tells me, but I 
think he is inwardly sympathetic. He shares 
the same grievance, though he is too sensible 
and well-behaved to express it as foolishly as 
Tom. Mitchell’s presence in the class is a god- 
send to me, because it makes it impossible for 
Tom to complain that I am “prejudiced,” since 
no act of Mitchell’s worthy of commendation 
goes unhonored or unsung. Part of that praise 
is for Tom’s benefit, but the boy needs far more 
fundamental reconstruction than I can offer in 
afew minutes of attention during the English 
period. 


I came in one day and found Tom in a rage. 
While I was out of the room, before the bell 
tang, a boy had thrown a piece of chalk at him. 
Boys have been known to throw chalk at each 
other in the interval before the teacher arrives, 
and schoolboys are not generally agitated by 
such missiles. But for Tom it was not the usual 
schoolboy horse-play, it was an assault on his 
dignity. In his excitement he said to me, when 
I walked in: “If I catch the guy, I'll take a 
knife,” 


Tom was acting out a new Negro folk-tale in 
which the hero fights back at any slur on his 
people. It is this aspect which makes it impossible 
to dismiss him merely as an intractable boy, 
whom a good hiding would bring to his senses, 
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or who should be sent to a reform school if all 
other measures fail. 


After the chalk-throwing episode, Tom and 
I had a conference. No matter how friendly 
I am, Tom, under questioning, always has the 
look of a cornered animal. He doesn’t want to 
talk; he wants to escape. He keeps muttering: 
“He threw the chalk at me—he got chalk on 
my clothes.” 


I try to explain to him that the offense doesn’t 
warrant the violence of his reaction—the threat 
of a knife. He doesn’t see it my way. Finally, 
I say to him: “You think he threw the chalk 
because you are colored?” 


This gets a rise out of him. He looks at me 
at last, and says: ‘““Mebbe.” 


By the time a knife has gotten into the dia- 
logue, however, I cannot assume the responsibil- 
ity of bringing about peace by means of helpful 
conversation. The whole disciplinary apparatus 
of the school has to be invoked to make sure 
that there will be no aftermath. Tom’s mother 
comes to school. She promises to put the fear 
of the Lord into Tom. More melancholy re- 
marks are entered on Tom’s none too savory 
record; the dean of boys has received previous 
complaints about Tom from other teachers. I 
have small hope for Tom. One of these days 
he will probably get into serious trouble; the 
underlying cause will be, not innate depravity, 
but a romantic notion that he is an avenger of 
his people’s wrongs—a kind of Negro Robin 
Hood arrayed against the dominant white. 


VERYONE WHO has talked with teachers knows 

that they consider an assignment to a Harlem 
school the worst fate that can befall a member 
of the profession. There are occasional stalwart 
souls who view such an assignment as a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to do educational re- 
construction where it is most needed, but such 
courageous spirits are few. The number of 
volunteers for Harlem or similar areas is negli- 
gible. Consequently, the Board of Education 
exercises its right of appointment and transfer, 
despite the protests and laments of the teachers 
involved, because it would otherwise be impos- 
sible to staff these schools, even in times of a 
superfluity of teachers. 


Since I never taught in a Harlem school, I 
recently made it my business to interview a 
number of teachers from various schools in that 
area. I tried to get a composite picture from 
their reports. They all agreed that it was “ter- 
rible.” Some gave instances of gross breaches 
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of conduct, which clearly required the ministra- 
tion of the psychiatrist or the probation-of- 
ficer, rather than of the school-teacher. Ex- 
cluding such special difficulties, the stories sim- 
mered down to an account of children who 
would not obey, would not study and were re- 
sentful of a white teacher. “We don’t want a 
white teacher.” In addition, there were com- 
plaints about the old buildings and the lack of 
equipment and materials for instruction. One 
teacher remarked significantly: “I think the 
authorities feel that these children are hopeless, 
and there is no use doing anything for them.” 
Several other teachers denied this indictment 
and insisted that new equipment or books would 
be promptly defaced or destroyed. (The gen- 
eral tale of anguish and distress was, however, 
relieved by one dissenting voice. This teacher 
had been appointed to a new school with ade- 
quate facilities; she found no unusual hardships. 
Life was not a bed of roses, but the difficulties 
were more or less routine.) 


When I asked what suggestion these women 
had to make for improving conditions, the crv 
was unanimous: “Small classes!” By small 
classes, they meant groups of not more than 
twenty. They wanted the abolition of classes, 
nominally “small” because a given number of 
teachers have been assigned to a school, which 
were actually much larger than the school or- 
ganization indicated on paper, since a sizable 
proportion of these teachers were assigned to 
administrative tasks instead of teaching. 


A teacher who supervised extra-curricular 
activities, one of a small staff of teachers assigned 
to problem areas as an experiment, had an en- 
couraging report. Her function is to consult 
with parents, advise the faculty of a particular 
school and attempt to develop wholesome group 
activities after school hours. This teacher hap- 
pens to be a competent musician. Her exper- 
ience in organizing singing and orchestral groups 
among the pupils in her district made her feel 
that, contrary to a prevalent impression, these 
“problem” children were teachable. She found 
them responsive, intelligent and cooperative. 
However, she added one significant qualification 
to her otherwise enthusiastic account: she said 
sadly: “With these children you feel that you 
are building on sand.” The children have no 
inner sense of security, and even when they are 
happy and interested, the achievement is only 
momentary. Outside waits a world prepared to 
dispel the glow that has just been created. And 
the children know it. 


A larger number of Negro teachers might also 
help. The openly expressed resentment of some 
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children against white teachers in wholly Negro 
schools has an element of social protest in it 
which could perhaps be partially allayed by the 
appointment of more Negro teachers. At pres. 
ent the number of Negro teachers is dispropor. 
tionately small. An increase in the Negro 
teaching personnel would also aid in Providing 
professional opportunities for educated Negroes 
whose abilities at present have no outlet. 


I have heard the objection that Negro chil- 
dren might be even less respectful to Negro 
teachers than to white ones. Another type of 
objection is that the appointment of Negro 
teachers to Negro schools would smack of segre- 
gation. I have no means of judging the validity 
of the first objection. ‘The second seems arti- 
ficial. If, because of their greater understand- 
ing, Negro teachers were to prove more suc- 
cessful than white teachers in dealing with the 
special problems presented by Harlem schools, 
it would be folly not to make use of their special 
qualications. Were Negroes indeed to feel that 
a principle was being violated, the measure 
would not prove helpful, but the suggestion 
seems worth investigating, for the situation is 
at present acute enough to warrant whatever 
action is likely to be of practical benefit. 


HOEVER Is able to make the Negro feel that 

he “belongs” will win him. The Commv- 
nists have long been preaching their revoluv- 
tionary dogma in Harlem; their appeal is ex- 
plicit and understandable. The Japanese have 
been attempting to exploit the slogan of the 
“revolution of the colored peoples” against the 
white oppressors. Lately the Catholic Church 
has become active among Negroes. It offers 
the authority and shelter of the Church to the 
least rooted, least secure element in the popula- 
tion. Sometimes these currents cross. I have 
a colored maid whose political views have ac- 
curately reflected the fluctuations of the Com- 
munist Party line; I have no doubt as to the 
source of her illuminations. ‘To my surprise, 
she told me that she was sending her son to a 
parochial school. The Harlem schools were very 
bad, she explained. In a parochial school, her 
boy would get a better education. Furthermore, 
he would be sent to camp in the summer. There 
were other things which she did not say, but 
which were equally clear. In a parochial school 
her son would be one of a vast flock over whose 
destiny a great and powerful institution watch- 
ed. He would be less alone in the white world. 
The public school of our great democracy could 
give him no such comfort and no such anchor. 
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The Dead Sea Is Alive 


by Leo 


Bi IN 1847, a British explorer, named 
Captain Lynch, surveyed the Dead Sea area. 
“It was not only idle curiosity which made 
Mrs. Lot look back towards Sodom,” Captain 
Lynch wrote afterwards, “but the breath-taking 
beauty of the Dead Sea . . .” The muscular 
Israelis, their eyes squinting from looking at the 
sea, whose glazed waters reflect the sun’s strong 
rays, are apt to agree with Captain Lynch’s 
description. 


When this correspondent visited Sodom, the 
temperature topped the 127 Fahrenheit mark 
and six people died of sunstroke elsewhere in 
Israel, but at the Dead Sea business was as usual. 
People drank bucketsful of cold water, griped 
about the climate shortening their years, talked 
about getting back to Tel Aviv or Haifa—and 
worked on. For about a century after Captain 
Lynch’s survey, everything was exactly as in 
Lot’s time, and it was only in the late 1920’s 
that things started moving with the established 
Jewish-Palestine procedure of doing things first 
and planning later. As a result, two big potash 
plants were producing this and other important 
minerals at both ends of the Dead Sea by the 
end of the next decade. The southern plant at 
Sodom was.the larger, but because Sodom was 
then without overland communications, the 
southern plant was linked to the northern plant 
at Kalliah by a fleet of about ninety motor-boats, 
tugs, barges and launches which brought work- 
ers, machinery, food and other supplies to Sodom 
and took back the finished product. Sweet water 
for drinking, washing, laundering and cooking 
and, most important, for running the boilers, 
evaporators and other complicated machinery, 
was piped from the sweet-water springs across 


the Transjordan border at Safh. 


In 1947, a fast 70-passenger boat arrived from 
Britain and was reassembled at Sodom. Because 
1947 was the 100th anniversary of Captain 
Lynch’s famous journey along the shores of the 
Dead Sea, the boat was named ‘“‘Captain Lynch”. 
But because 1947 was also the year in which 
Israel’s War of Independence began, the boat’s 
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first sailing was delayed about nine years. In 
December 1947, the Jewish personnel of the 
Dead Sea potash plants were left isolated 
and exposed to Arab attacks. The Arabs believed 
that the potash plants, cut off from all contact 
with Jewish Palestine, would be a push-over. But 
the Jewish underground military organization, 
the Haganah, had prepared itself well in advance 
for the defense of the two plants, left deserted 
and unguarded by the British authorities. All 
Jewish personnel were secretly enrolled in the 
Haganah ranks and arms stored secretly. These 
arms were meager and pitiful compared to the 
arms the Arabs had, but they were better than 
nothing and meant the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat—between life and death. 


The British authorities waited until the first 
few Arab attacks had softened up the Jewish 
will to resist—so they thought—and they then 
very generously offered to evacuate all Jewish 
personnel of the Dead Sea plants. This offer was 
not so altruistic and motivated only by love of 
humanity as it seemed on the surface; in fact, 
it was a British attempt to get the Jews out of 
the Dead Sea area and have the Arabs take over 
in order to establish a stooge Arab Dead Sea 
company later on, through which British 
business would soak up the profits in the Dead 
Sea’s bitter waters. The Jews at the Dead Sea 
and the Jewish supreme command back in Tel 
Aviv were nobody’s fools and saw through the 
British offer at once. David Ben-Gurion ordered 
a cable sent to the Dead Sea defenders telling 
them to hold out until relieved. There was really 
no need for the order, for the Jewish defenders, 
after having repulsed a number of attacks by 
British-armed and British-inspired bands of 
Arabs, had no intention of giving up Lot’s 
treasures. 


The struggle’s first stage ended on May 12, 
when the British, despairing of ever seeing the 
Jews kicked out by the Arabs, sent the Arab 
Legion, then part of the British Empire Forces, 
into an all-out attack against the northern 
plant at Kalliah. The defenders, armed only with 
rifles and light machine-guns, without anti-tank 
weapons, artillery or air support, cut off from 
the main Jewish forces and at the end of their 
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meager supplies of ammunition and food, a mere 
handful, outnumbered ten to one by the heavily 
armed regulars of the Legion, supported by 
tanks and artillery, were faced by a dilemma: 
make a last stand like General Custer and die 
with their boots on or to try and get out— 
breaking through the encirclement. 

Their minds were made up for them by Ben- 
Gurion who realized that the northern plant 
would certainly be lost and that, by dividing the 
defensive effort between it and the even more 
isolated southern plant, both would be lost. By 
concentrating all available means of defense at 
the southern plant the Dead Sea would be saved 
for a living Israel. The Jewish garrison at 
Kalliah feigned an attack against the Legion 
forces and, as the Arabs prepared to repel what 
they thought would be a suicidal counterattack, 
the Jews took all boats, tugs and barges, loaded 
whatever they could on them, and disappeared 
from Kalliah at night before the Arabs could 
recover from their surprise and sink the boats 
with their cannon. Thus, the famous Kalliah 
overnight convoy arrived at Sodom the next 
day, without a single Jew remaining in Arab 
hands, while the latter, in a fury at having been 
outwitted by the Jews, wrecked the northern 
plant, depriving themselves of the $15 million 
gift that had fallen into their hands. It was 
stupid of them to destroy fifteen million dollars 
worth of property, and it was even more stupid 
of them to deprive their own country of the 
annual profits which it could have had from 
potash production, but, as Shimon Mizrahi, one 
of the Dead Sea sailors, told this writer: ‘Arabs 
are Arabs...” 

In any case, the reinforced Sodom garrison, its 
strength boosted by the Kalliah defenders, with- 
stood the Arab siege for five more months, and 
even managed to make some counterattacks and 
stage raids into Transjordanian territory. Some 
reinforcements and supplies were flown in in 
small planes, but it wasn’t until October 25, 
1948, ten months after the siege first began in 
December, 1947, that the siege was broken by 
the Israeli Army: it captured Beersheba on 
October 21, and launched its Operation Lot 
that broke through to Sodom a couple of days 
later. 


The struggle for the Dead Sea was not over, 
however, and intermittent fighting went on 
for a few more months, until Operation Ein 
Geddi ended the war. If you look at the map of 
Israel today, you will see an ulcerous-looking 
bulge of Arab territory between Jerusalem and 
Beersheba. East of this bulge, however, the 
Israeli border-line takes a northward turn and 
jumps more than halfway up the Dead Sea to 
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enclose all the areas that count in Israel’s terri- 
tory. This is the result of Operation Ein Geddj 
—the last campaign in Israel’s War of Independ- 
ence. The capture of Eilat on March 12, 1949, 
was not the last act of war, as is erroneously 
supposed, because it was only on March 20, 1949 
that the little oasis of Ein Geddi was stormed by 
Israeli Army forces and captured, after its Arab 
Legion garrison was wiped out in hand-to-hand 
combat. 


Biste readers know Ein Geddi through the 
Song of Songs, which speaks of its vine- 
yards. They know also that David hid at Ein 
Geddi from Saul’s wrath, and it is known that 
King Solomon used to go to the neighboring hot 
springs at Ein Bokkekfor bathing and relaxation 
in the winter when Jerusalem was swept by cold 
biting rains. Later on, until the 4th century of 
this era, Ein Geddi was the center of the perfume 
industry of Palestine, and Greek travelers report 
a large and prosperous Jewish community living 
there. Only ten miles from Masada, site of the 
last Jewish stand against the Romans, Ein Geddi, 
with its many caves and springs of sweet water, 
was a favorite hideout for Jewish refugees, her- 
mits and religious sects, as evidenced by the Dead 
Sea scrolls found in caves north of Ein Geddi. 
Back in 1951, the first permanent settlement was 
established there by a unit of young boys and 
girls from the Nahal, as the Israel Army’s crack 
settlement corps is known in Hebrew. 


It was this secret Operation Sollel which made 
life bloom again on the Dead Sea’s barren shores 
beside the languid waters of the sea. A first- 
grade highway was then built over impossible— 
according to a British expert’s opinion—terrain; 
the Dead Sea Works at Sodom were expanded 
with modern American and German machinery; 
salt mines, oil-drills and workers’ settlements 
were set up, and 300 tons of potash a day ex- 
ported. The over-all figure of Dead Sea exports 
is expected to top the 800-tons-a-day mark, 
including 550 tons of potash, and 250 tons of 
salt, bromide, and other minerals—within less 
than ten months; and the first modern town is 
already growing at Demonia, in the mountains 
above Sodom, to house the workers and other 
personnel. 


This rapid and totally unexpected develop- 
ment justifies the construction of a railroad to 
Beersheba where the line will be linked up to the 
Beersheba-Tel Aviv-Haifa route. French experts 
of the Dunkirk Industrial & Construction Enter- 
prises Company have already surveyed the area 
and have suggested building a railroad from 
Beersheba to Eilat via Sodom. Since it is im- 
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possible to lay the railroad tracks to Sodom itself, 
because of the great difference in levels between 
the Sodom depression and the surrounding 
Negev country, a junction will be built north 
of Scorpion Pass (where 17 Jews were mur- 
dered by an Arab gang a few years ago) and a 
cable-railroad will bring up the Dead Sea prod- 
ucts to the station to be loaded into the regular 
cars by an automatic process. The same cable- 
railway will be extended up to the peak of 
Masada and the ancient fortress and palace there 
will be restored to serve as one of Israel’s main 
attractions for tourists. So far, from 1950 till 
1956, 23,000 Israelis have climbed up to the 
mountain-top on foot, in spite of the physical 
difficulties involved, and it is expected that with 
a direct rail service between the Dead Sea, 
Masada, the Negev and Haifa, Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem, the number of foreign tourists and 
local visitors will top the 120,000-a-year mark. 


The construction of the Negev-Dead Sea- 
Filat Railroad is to be followed by the building 
of three air-conditioned hotels on the shores of 
the Dead Sea including a big luxurious hotel— 
along American lines—at the hot springs of Ein 
Bokkek. Its curative value is one of the highest 
in the world, according to medical experts, es- 
pecially in cases of lumbago, rheumatism and 
arthritis. Little wonder that King Solomon used 
to come to Ein Bokkek every year. Another 
hotel would be a hostel for travelers and hikers 
of modest means, and will be situated at Ein 
Geddi. The third hotel will be another de luxe 
hotel—Hotel Lot at Sodom, with luxurious 
rooms built into the caves in the mountainside 
to provide cool comfort even on the hottest 
days. A large hostel for tourists and travelers is 
already available at Sodom. 


What this correspondent liked best was the 
example of private enterprise shown by an im- 
migrant from France who had served in the 
Israeli Army during the war and was discharged 
afterwards without a penny in the pockets of 
his surplus army trousers. This veteran took 
over one of the largest caves, and with his own 
toil and sweat established in it one of the most 
Picturesque cafes in Israel, called Chez Lot 
(“Lot’s Place” in French). The cafe is always 
full. It’s not only the delicious food but the 
view. The ingenious French veteran keeps his 
supplies in some of the coldest caves, thus saving 
on freezers and ice-boxes, and any guest who 
wishes to explore the caves gets a candle, a lamp, 
torch or lantern—whatever he wishes—is tied 
to a rope the other end of which is fastened to 
a post in the cafe, and can move out on a 
private cave-exploration of his own. The un- 
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explored caves stretch for miles, and even those 
which can be reached straight from the cafe 
provide sufficient thrills for adventurous souls. It 
is surprising—or not at all surprising—to note 
how many young couples tie themselves to one 
of Lot’s ropes and disappear for a few hours of 
private exploration. 

As this is being written, the famous “Captain 
Lynch” is making her twentieth trip, after be- 
ing officially launched early in August, 1956. 
The fast passenger-boat is running an express 
service between Sodom, Ein Bokkek and Ein 
Geddi, and this trip is now a must for all tourists 
and visitors to the Dead Sea. The area is still 
wild and all people carry guns, but it’s been the 
quietest area in Israel ever since Ein Geddi was 
settled in 1951. Ein Geddi itself is growing all 
the time, and the kibbutz leadership plans to 
build a rest-house for paying visitors who can 
stay there during the cold winter months in 
other parts of Israel and swim, if they like, in the 
Dead Sea. In the summer, the cold springs of 
Ein Geddi and natural waterpools will be an 
additional attraction. The Arabs, needless to 
say, do not like the idea of Jewish expansion in 
the area, and the Arab Legion has set up a fleet 
of gunboats in its part of the Dead Sea. But the 
Israeli Army and Navy guard the Israeli part 
well and it’s safer to live there now than to cross 
a street in New York. Anyway, the statistics 
prove it. 
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Teach’ and the Angel 


(A Story) 


by Jack Luria 


; ie SHAGGY-BROWED boy who looked like a 

junior partner in Murder, Incorporated, 
could barely make himself heard above the 
whirr of the sewing-machines and the click of 
shears. But he cupped his hands to his mouth 
and sneered: “Betcha we run you outa here in 
a week, Teach’. You're only the fifth guy we 
had this term.” 


I was being welcomed to my first real job, 
teaching English at a trade-school where my 
classroom was an untidy loft in the garment 
center in New York. Surrounding me were 
half a dozen classes in sewing, tailoring, pattern- 
making and fur-styling. But I was very young 
and full of zeal, and they didn’t run me out. 
At times I doubted how wise I was to persist. 
Towards the end of that school term, however, 
I had an experience which convinced me that 
I really wanted to teach. 


It was Angelo Tosto who brought it about. 
Tosto was my problem pupil, the one boy I 
couldn’t master. The other boys called him 
“The Angel.” He looked angelic enough: he 
had curly blond hair, a strawberries-and-cream 
complexion and large brown eyes which wore 
an everlasting expression of innocence. When 
I spoke to him, his shoulders shrugged in a 
““Who-me?” gesture. All this masked the in- 
stincts of a water-front hoodlum. 


On the record Tosto was in school to be 
trained as a tailor, but he was as disdainful of 
work as a hobo. Rarely would he sit quietly, 
and then plans for mischief were glinting in 
his eyes. And always when the boy was involved 
in some criminal masterpiece, I would feel a 
chilling stare at my back and find Mr. Frauen- 
glass, the principal of the school, austerely set- 
ting me down in the little black book of his 
memory. 


I never knew where Tosto would strike next, 
for he never repeated himself. ‘Textbooks were 
passed out to students at the beginning of the 
hour and collected again at the end. ‘Tosto 
volunteered to give out the books, piled them 
high and, with a sly push, sent them tumbling 
into a mishmash of dust and loose pages. A 





Jack Luria is a teacher of English at Evander Childs 
High School in New York City. He has appeared in The 
New Yorker and other magazines. 


loud brassy twanging startled me out of my 
earnest entanglement with the distinction be- 
tween “‘lie” and “lay” made plain for the non- 
academic-minded: Tosto had discovered that a 
few bobby pins stuck between the floorboards 
and vibrated by foot could produce a pizzicato 
like a bass viol. He set off a hotfoot epidemic, 
Once he brought in a half dozen stray dogs 
which ran yelping through our classroom loft 
and set me longing for the solace of a straight- 
jacket. 


There was the time Tosto asked to leave the 
room and disappeared into the hallway. A 
moment later (strange coincidence!) the dis- 
missal gong, which was operated by Mr. Frauen- 
glass himself in his own office, rang a half hour 
early! Frauenglass appeared on the instant, 
running spindly-legged and pale with excite- 
ment through the confusion in our loft and 
shouting: “‘Carry on! Carry on! It’s a mistake!” 


Tosto was in Frauenglass’s office every other 
day, but I would have given my college degree 
to have been as able at handling that fish-eyed 
martinet. The boy always came back to class, 
his eyes twinkling calm confidence, and shrug- 
ged: “That guy in the office, he don’t have 
nothin’ on me, but he keeps botherin’ me. He 
must have rocks in his head.” 


Towarps ME The Angel had somewhat the af- 

fection of the worldly wise for the simple- 
minded. Once he wolf-called at some girls. 
“Don’t you want people to think of you as a 
gentleman?” I asked him. 


He thought a moment and retorted: “‘No, Sir! 
Me a gentleman? It ain’t no fun. Where’s it 
got you? Why don’t you try takin’ a crack at 
me sometimes—huh? I won’t swing back. 
Honest!” 


He never bothered doing assignments, but 
during National Safety Week he surprised me 
by handing in a composition, the subject of 
which was, naturally, “Why Safety Pays.” His 
masterpiece read: 


“One time one of my friends was hitching on 4 
trolley car. The car made a sudden stop and he 
fell off and went right under the wheels. After 
removing the body we saw that the head was miss- 
ing. We searched for a couple of days and couldn't 
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find it. When we made an order for the coffin we 
ordered it one head shorter. The following day the 
conductor came back with the head and said he 
found it while cleaning the trolley. I will never 
hitch on a trolley car again because we lost money 
to order a new coffin and also a friend.” 


I read Tosto’s little yarn to the class and made 
quite some ado about its being in the best tradi- 
tion of the American tall story. “Tosto has a 
real feeling for literature,” I said. 

Visibly pleased, he brightened and said, “No 
kiddin’ —I got literature!” 

“If you could only apply yourself,” I went 
on. ‘You've really got a good mind.” 

He exploded in a cackle of embarrassed 
laughter and said with affected indifference, “Me 
gotta good mind? I fell on my head when I 
was a baby. I’m dumb. It runs in the family.” 

When class ended he came to me and said: 
"You know on account of why I wrote that 
stuff? On account of I like you.” So I found 
it hard to preserve any ill-feeling towards the 
boy even though I realized that he was largely 
responsible for Mr. Frauenglass’s increasing 
iciness. 

As the term neared its end, I began to feel 
a bit smug. The Angel’s pranks had become 
dull. He covered seats with chewing gum and 
exploded a stink-bomb. The fire seemed to have 
gone out of him. But as I dismissed his class 
on the third Friday in May, he began jumping 
monkey-like from table to table, shouting at 
the top of his voice. 

“Tosto, get down!” I called. 

“My friends,” he said in a broad imitation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt while a crowd of boys 
gathered around and cheered him on, “I want 
you to give your votes to all the broads of the 
Union City burlecue!” He ignored me. 

“Did you hear me, Tosto?” I cried. I was 
frantic, for I knew that Mr. Frauenglass could 
not be far behind at such a moment. 

“T want you specially to vote for that honest 
and able broad—Lily Pippik.” 

“Tosto, are you crazy? You’re at school. 
Come down!” TI pleaded. 

“And if you vote for me—I promise you ten 
bubble dancers and only one bubble! The first 
break for you guys since they run Minsky’s offa 
Forty-second Street!” 

“Hooray! Hooray!” roared his admirers. I 
eed him finally and pulled him from the 
table. 

“Gee, Teach’, ain’t you for voting? I’m get- 
ting out the vote,” he grinned in pretended in- 
nocence. 
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“Tosto!” I exploded. “I’ve had enough. Your 
mother is coming to see me.” 

“My mother can’t come. That big shot 
Frauenglass couldn’t make her even!” he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

“Then I’ll go to your home to see her!” I 
shouted. | 

He smiled cynically and said, “Oh no, you 
won't.” 

“We'll see about that!” I retorted and released 
him. ' 


A Moment later I realized that my anger had 

led me into a trap. An old saw of my in- 
structor in “Principles and Practices in Educa- 
tion” buzzed in my head. “Never make a threat 
to students,” he used to say, “but once you do, 
carry it out, no matter how much it takes. 
Otherwise you lose face with your students for- 
ever.” Lose face! That was something which 
a young substitute teacher could not afford to 
do. I went to the office, grimly copied down 
Tosto’s address and punched down viciously on 
my time-card. 

The Angel lived in the Clason Point section 
of the East Bronx, a trip of an hour and a half 
by slow local. The afternoon was muggy, and 
after my long day at the vocational school this 
extra trip proved utterly exhausting. I thought 
of the long return trip home, and my anger 
towards Tosto mounted with each dragging 
stop, with each drop of perspiration rolling 
down my neck. 

Tosto lived in a rundown neighborhood of 
three-family frame houses painted a uniform 
drab tan and jammed so closely together that 
they seemed to be fighting for space. My damp 
shirt clung to my back as I walked up the porch 
steps. I rang the bell and felt my hand tremble. 
A fear that I would be unable to control my 
emotion ran through me. Then the door opened 
and Tosto’s face appeared. “Holy Smoke— 
Teach’!” he gasped, and ran wildly up the stairs 
to the apartment on the first story. 

Mama Tosto was a heavy, friendly-faced 
woman dressed in black and on the oldish side 
of middle age. After the boy had spoken to 
her in rapid-fire Italian, a quick flush of anger 
crimsoned her face. As she came towards me, 
I braced my hand on the banister and felt 
backward with my foot for the steps. But she 
only extended a rough work-worn hand and said 
warmly: “Please to meet, Teacher. Come in.” 

We sat in cane-backed chairs around an enor- 
mous oak table. An odor of mozzarella, olive 
oil and salt fish hung pleasantly over the bright, 
clean kitchen. Near the window a sewing-ma- 
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chine stood open, piled with half-sewn men’s 
jackets and linings. The woman looked anxi- 
ously at me. “Angelo he’s a bad?” she asked. 

All at once I felt my flaming irritation die 
out. “Well—” I faltered. “Angelo isn’t bad. 
Not really bad. But he plays all the time. He 
fools. He makes some trouble. He’s not bad, 
but what he does maybe is bad for me.” 


“And you came here to tell me?”” Mama Tosto 
asked. Her large dark eyes looked pleadingly 
into mine and completely overwhelmed my 
resolution. 


“Well, no,” I said, searching for an answer. 
“TI come to visit. You see, a teacher should 
know as much as possible about his students and 
their families.” 


“Oh,” she said, relieved. “I think it not 
right when you say Angelo he’s not good. 
Angelo is good always. He helps me wash floor, 
sew linings in coats. I help his father, Angelo 
he help me.” 


UDDENLY the room became filled with chil- 

dren of both sexes and all sizes. Mama Tosto 
extended her arms in an embracing gesture. 
“Now you can know Angelo’s family. All my 
children. Eleven,” she said. ‘Neighbors say 
we have enough for football team. Their papa 
is big, strong man, bricklayer. Just now he 
work for WPA.” 


There in the cheerful, well-scrubbed kitchen 
lay the key to Angelo Tosto’s soul. Between 
caring for eleven children and sewing linings in 
men’s coats, how much attention just for him- 
self could Mama Tosto give’her Angelo? That 
moment all of the boy’s antics fell into their 
proper perspective and I felt somehow mean 
and ashamed for not having foreseen something 
like this. Even his startling story about the boy 
who hitched on a trolley car had been a plea 
for identity. I had a vision fleetingly of Mr. 
Frauenglass’s cold, fishy eyes staring out of his 
bony face, and I wondered if he too could un- 
derstand. How to explain to him the pain of 
a young teacher struggling against a boy’s fierce 
will to gain the recognition for which he was 
starved? 

I got up from my chair. With a compelling 
gesture of her arm Mama Tosto swept me back 
and said: “Come, everybody. Shake hands with 
the teacher.” One by one the children came 
up and solemnly shook my hand. Then before 
I could open my mouth to protest she com- 
manded: “Angelo, bring wine. Assunta, bring 
pizza.” 

Quickly there appeared on the table a pizza 
pie spiced with anchovies and cut into huge 
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quarter segments, and a kitchen tumbler fy} 
of dark red wine. “Eat! Drink!” Mama Tost) 
said. I tasted the pizza and sipped a little of 
the wine, but my hostess frowned. “Fy! 
Drink!” she repeated. “If not I feel insult?” 

I had eaten lunch at eleven that morning and 
it was now close to five. The wine flooded my 
stomach with a pleasant warmth. No sooner 
had I drained the tumbler when Mama Tosty 
refilled it from a straw-jacketed gallon jug, 
“Drink—we have plenty,” she pressed me, and 
all around the table were children’s eyes plead. 
ing for their mother. I yielded and began my 
second glassful. I ate the pizza, but that 
seemed to have no effect on the happy, ex. 
pansive feeling that enveloped me. 

Vaguely I felt that such largesse demanded 
some gesture from me in return. I gave Tosto 
a dollar and told him to bring ice-cream for the 
kids. “Keep the change,” I said grandly, but 
added as an afterthought: “If any.” Soon we 
were all crowded around the table, the Tosto 
children spooning ice-cream while I drank 
wine. 

Mama Tosto saw me looking at a wax taper 
which was burning on the mantlepiece. ‘For 
a saint,” she explained. 

“My mother, too, lights candles in glasses, 
but for the memory of the dead,” I said. 

“Alla madre the same,” she observed. ‘How 
your father?” 

She looked deeply grieved when I told her 
that my father was dead, but then she bright- 
ened: “Your madre she happy. She have a son 
who is teacher. You married?” 

“No,” I said. “I am not long out of college.” 

“When you marry,” she said, “you take nice 
girl, she make good home. Then you have 
plenty kids. Like me.” 

“But not so many,” I said, and she held her 
belly and rocked with laughter. 


WitH My third glass I became mellow. Mama 

Tosto and I traded memories of our child- 
hood days. She talked of her girlhood in a little 
mountain village near Palermo, I of my young- 
est days on the East River waterfront. We had 
in common a family background of poverty in 
the Old World and the beckoning expectation 
of a better life in the New. Her brother had 
studied to be a priest, my father’s early years 
were spent in a rabbinical seminary. We spoke 
of the many frustrations of our families’ hopes 
and the few happy fulfillments of them. We 
compared the crises in our lives and the irrevoc- 
able decisions which led sometimes to joy and 
sometimes to disappointment. We had tragic 
stories to tell, and then we laughed over the 
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funny people we knew and the comic relief 
which life always seemed to bring to take some 
of the harshness away. 

Through the sentimental, wine-begotten glow 
it came to me suddenly that the afternoon was 
drawing into evening. I tried to get to my 
feet, fell back in my chair and realized that I 
was drunk—so drunk that I accepted my pre- 
dicament with a light heart. “It’s been won- 
derful meeting you all, but I’ve just got to go 
now, I’ve just got to go,” I said thickly. Angelo, 
who had been sitting respectfully by looking 
bored, jumped up now and put his arm around 
my shoulders. “Okay, Teach’, I'll help you,” 
he said. 

“Don’t need any help, Angelo,” I protested. 
“But it’s mighty fine of you to offer. You're 
areal gentleman. I like you. You're the best 
student I’ve got. You're a great kid. Wish I 
had a hundred like you.” 

Despite my protests Angelo helped me to the 
hall. Mama Tosto pressed my hand in farewell 
and said: ‘Please to come again. God bless you.” 
In a final burst of good feeling I put my arm 
about her and kissed her on the cheek. At that 
moment I heard Tosto call, “Hello, Pop!” and 
I turned to see the head and shoulders of a man 
coming up the steps. Muddled as I was, the 
thought of explaining who I was and what I 
was doing there seemed miles beyond me, and I 
remembered that Papa Tosto was a strong man, 
the father of many children and a layer of 
bricks. As I stumbled down the steps, miracu- 
lously without breaking my neck, I could hear 
all the Tosto kids chorus behind me: “Goodbye, 
Teacher.” 

Tosto walked with me to the subway station, 
keeping up a constant solicitous patter of: “Just 
take it easy, Teach’. Watch your step. Don’t 
fall now. You wanna watch the way you cross 
the street. Now I don’t wanna see you hurt.” 


ALF-DOZING on my way home on the train, 

I relived the afternoon. I thought again 
of Mama Tosto and the ring of the children’s 
voices as they said “Goodbye, Teacher” and 
Angelo helping me to the station. They had 
shown me the simple love that was in them, and 
no matter what I gave in return I should always 
be in their debt. These were the people to whom 
I might bring something of the wisdom which 
men had so painfully set down in books. But 
I had even more to learn from their lives, with- 
out which the books were only pale imitations. 
I felt proud beyond words to bear the name of 
teacher. 

When I reached home, I went straight to bed. 
My mother was worried halfway to hysterics 
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when I wouldn’t get up for supper. What 
could keep me on a Friday night from warm 
gefilte fish and horse-radish? It never occurred 
to her to smell my breath. 

“Such a hard way to make a living!” I heard 
my mother say to my sister. ‘“He’ll have a 
nervous breakdown yet from teaching.” 

Smiling into the darkness, I fell into a deep, 
untroubled sleep. 
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ISRAELI KVUTZA 


IN AMERICA 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this 
summer a “rebellion” took 


place at Kindervelt, the children’s 
summer camp of the Farband- 
Labor Zionist Order. A group of 
fourteen teen-agers seceded, set up 
their own tent right on the camp 
grounds and proceeded to operate 
as a separate camp within the reg- 
ular camp. The following year 
the group, augmented by another 
dozen or so, established their own 
camp high on a hilltop near Ac- 
cord, N. Y. The new site had 
a magnificent view across a long 
valley to the Catskill Mountains 
and a lovely mountain stream, but 
lacked anything resembling sani- 
tary or any other convenience. 
Even the road up to it was little 
more than a dirt track through 
the woods. All they had were 
a few old leaky Army tents, an 
abandoned shack which served as 
a kitchen and mess-hall, a hastily 
improvised outhouse and running 
water in their mountain stream. 


They called it Camp Kvutza. 


The name reveals the motivation 
behind the move. They were in- 
spired by the communal settle- 
ments in Palestine, the kibbutz 
and the kvutza. They wanted to 
live, at least during the summer, 
the same life as the chalutzim in 
those colonies. Accordingly, the 
camp which they set up was pat- 
terned on the collective living of 
the kvutza. 


HE CAMP was run by a com- 
mittee elected by the campers 
themselves. The head of the camp 
was one of the older campers. 
People in charge of various activi- 
ties, sports, crafts, swimming, etc., 





The writer of this article was the 
director of Habonim Camp in 1939, 
1940, and 1941. He is now the 
registrar of the Theodor Herzl Insti- 
tute in New York City. 
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were campers chosen because of 
special abilities. There was no 
hired help. All of the work both 
on the grounds and in the kitchen 
was done by work groups of the 
campers chosen in rotation by a 
work committee elected each week 
by the campers. All private spend- 
ing money was pooled in one kupa 
or fund and campers ordered 
tooth-paste, postage stamps and 
other necessities from the kupa 
committee as needed. 


Several hours of each day (ex- 
cept the Sabbath) were spent in 
work in which everybody partici- 
pated. As they had started with 
a mild piece of ground there was 
plenty to do. Floors were built 
for the tents which at first were 
pitched on the bare ground. Play- 
ing-fields were cleared. Adequate 
outhouses were built. A more 
substantial building was put up 
next to the small shack which had 
served as kitchen, dining room 
and social hall. The old shed con- 
tinued as the kitchen but other in- 
door activities were moved into 
the new building which boasted 
one fair-sized room with four 
long tables filling most of the 
space. These projects took several 
years to complete. 


"THE YOUNGSTERS who so boldly 

struck out on their own had 
derived their ideas from a com- 
mon educational experience. They 
were all members of the Labor 
Zionist youth movement, called 
then the Young Poale Zion Alli- 
ance and now known as Habonim. 
In their clubs they had discussed 
the collective colonies in Palestine. 
They had met with representatives 
of those colonies who were in the 
United States on various missions. 
Many of these young people had 
come to the decision that when 
they were old enough, they them- 
selves would go to live in a kib- 
butz or kvutza in the Jewish 
Homeland. A cooperative summer 


camp was the natural outcome. 

In the camp they continued 
their youth movement educational 
activities on a more intensive scale, 
Every day everyone participated 
in organized discussion groups; 
they studied Jewish history, politj- 
cal problems of Zionism, Jewish 
cultural themes, and related sub- 
jects. The evening dramatic and 
camp-fire programs were devoted 
to lively presentations of these 
same subjects. 


A long and difficult search took 
place for a suitable form for the 
observance of the Shabbat and of 
the Jewish festivals. It parallels 
the problem which faced the kib- 
butzim and kvutzot in Eretz Is- 
rael and it deserves separate dis- 
cussion. In time, however, the 
campers reached a fusion combin- 
ing traditional observances with 
forms of their own and the Sab- 
bath came to be a very special day 
of the week climaxing the pro- 
gram of the days preceding it. 


opay from these beginnings the 

Habonim Camps have grown 
to a network of seven camps lo- 
cated from New York to Cali- 
fornia—two of them in Canada. 
Their locations are La Carre, Ste. 
Foustin, Quebec, Canada; Gabri- 
ola Islands, British Columbia, 
Canada; Green Valley Station, 
Saugus, California; Red Hook, 
N. Y., Annapolis, Md., Ottsville, 
Bucks County, Penn., and Three 
Rivers, Michigan. Since the first 
summer twenty-five years ago, 
over 15,000 young people have at- 
tended the camps. Many have 
gone on to settle in Israel and now 
live in real kvutzot and_ kib- 
butzim. Solidly-built bunkhouses 
have replaced the leaky old tents. 
Modern kitchens with gas stoves 
have taken the place of the old 
shed with its wood-burning mon- 
ster. Water runs in pipes as well 
as in streams. 

But the program and spirit re- 
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I REMEMBER 
BAGHDAD 
by JAEL MEROZ 


M’ EARLIEST memories of Bagh- 

dad, my native city, are of 
the Old Quarter where my grand- 
parents lived. The streets were 
narrow and dark—even in the 
middle of the day. At night they 
were badly lighted by gas and no 





Jael Meroz was born in Iraq and 
came to Jerusalem in 1942 after the 
pro-Nazi revolt in Iraq in 1941. In 
1947 she graduated in law from the 
University of London. She has been 
in Washington since October, 1954, 
with her husband, who is First Sec- 
retary at the Embassy of Israel. 





(Continued from page 24) 
main very much the same. Elected 
committees of campers still ap- 
portion work tasks and manage 
the program. Everyone partici- 
pates in study groups and infor- 
mal classes in Hebrew are held 
daily. Each year the facilities of 
the camps grow and improve as a 
result of the work project under- 
_taken by the campers. 

Old “kvutzaniks” may have 
twinges of nostalgia for the “good 
old days,” the leaky tents, the 
buckets of water lugged to the 
cooking-shed, the primitive swim- 
ming-hole, the showers under the 
waterfalls, but as they now send 
their own children to Camp 
Kvutza, they are rather glad that 
the physical facilities have im- 
proved. And when they visit and 
listen in on programs they feel 
very much at home. They hear 
of “Israel” now instead of ‘Pales- 
tine.” And there is much history 
to discuss that has taken place dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 
But the problems of cooperative 
iving remain very much the same. 
And the inspiration of their orig- 
inal models in the Jewish Home- 
land is still very much with them. 


Davip E. GOLDBERG 


one willingly ventured through 
them. Because they were narrow 
transportation was by donkey. 
They were unpaved, and in win- 
ter big pools of rain water gathered 
and turned into mud. The chief 
advantage of living in the quarter 
was that school and synagogue 
were near, so that in case of 
“trouble”, and that was often 
enough, one could get home in a 
few minutes. 

Like most Jewish girls, I went 
to the school maintained by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. The 
school was only for girls of the 
Jewish faith and, next to it, was 
another large building for the 
boys. All subjects were taught in 
French and Arabic, and from the 
third grade on we devoted two 
hours daily to English. We spent 
about eight hours daily at our 
studies, six days a week. 


We were rarely allowed to play 
outside. The only places where 
we were allowed to play were in 
the basement in summer and on 
the roof in winter. I remember 
a maid who told me tales of her 
native Kurdistan and the fear in 
which Jews lived there. This fear 
of the Moslems, which turned al- 
most to terror as I grew older, is 
the strongest feeling that I had 
for years. 


Most of my girl friends were 
married at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen. Some of them did not 
even finish school. I suppose the 
reason that I was not married off 
at that age was that I had an un- 
married older sister. Match-mak- 
ing was practised by both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. I remem- 
ber the old hags who went from 
house to house, peering about, 
and their paroxysms of flattery 
and disparagement. The betrothed 
had little to say in the matter. 


I remember particularly when 
my family was trying to marry 
off my aunt who had reached the 
age of twenty. When she was 
first “on the market’, all manner 
of old witches started making their 
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IT’S GREAT AT 
CHOSSINGER’S 


Grossingerites are still talking about 
Lord Mayor and Mrs. Briscoe of Dub- 
lin and their son, Dr. Joseph Briscoe, 
who vacationed here for nine days. 
Their warmth, graciousness, and good 
humor captured the hearts of all at 


the G. 
* * »® 


BARNEY ROSS, World War II 
Marine hero and former ring champ, is 
putting the finishing touches to his auto- 
biography. When he was here last week, 
Barney told us that Grossingerite Marty 
Abramson is collaborating with him on 
the book, which is tentatively titled 
“No Man Stands Alone.” 

s * s 


LEE ANN MERIWETHER, Miss 
America in 1955, is a dancing en- 
thusiast. During her vacation at 
Grossinger’s this past week, she was 
the cynosure of all eyes as she made 
good use of the toe-tappin’ tempos 
of the Eddie Ashman and Melino 
orchestras. 

* Be 

OUR HAT’S off to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lorenz and Mr. and Mrs. Ruby 
Pearl, two New York City couples who 
are sojourning at Grossinger’s. On their 
own, they have established the “Scholar- 
ship Foundation for the Blind,” which 
provides scholarships for blind students. 
. . - By the way, Mr. and Mrs. Pearl met 
at Grossinger’s a few years ago and 
were married shortly afterward. 

* Sd * 

BILL COLLINS, current Metropoli- 
tan P. G. A. golf champion, has been 
renamed head home pro here at 
Grossinger’s. Mike Souchak and Al 
Besselink are our playing pros. 

a * LJ 


NINA FOCH, TV and screen actress, 
and her husband, radio actor Jimmy 
Lipton, made good use of many of the 
famous Grossinger facilities when they 
were here last week. Nina and Jimmy 
were intrigued by Nat Fleischer’s hyp- 
notism session, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed playing in Lou _ Goldstein’s 
hilarious “Simon Says” game. 

* cs * 


COURT REPORT—Grossinger ten- 
nis pro Eli Epstein was talking the 
other day about New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Sidney A. 
Fine, who vacationed here recently. 
“I’ve heard,” says Eli, “‘that the Judge 
was a great athlete as a boy, and 1 
can readily believe that from the way 
he played tennis here.” 

* ae * 


HAPPY HONEYMOON — If you're 
heading for a wedding, please let us 
tell you about our surprise honeymoon 
package at Grossinger’s. 

oa * a 


It’s all for fun and fun for all at 
Grossinger’s. 


((p fassinger’s 
Has Everything 


GROSSINGER,N.-Y. 
N.Y. OFF. 221 W. 57TH + Cl 7-4915 
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appearance with oily slips of paper 
on which were names of eligible 
bachelors. Inquiries were then 
made until there was just one 
“eligible” left. At this stage, the 
prospective groom’s family was 
approached and asked to state their 
terms. The bride’s family was ex- 
pected to provide all the furniture 
and linen, clothes to last for years, 
all the wedding expenses, and lots 
of cash. The bridegroom provided 
himself, bought shoes for the bride, 
and all the necessary bedding. 
Once the arrangements about the 
dowry had been made, it was 
deemed time for the prospective 
groom’s family to see the pro- 
spective bride. 

The house was thoroughly clean- 
ed, the best linen brought out, 
and all the chairs were arranged 
in the shape of a horseshoe except 
one chair in the center for the 
prospective bride. At the ap- 
pointed hour, usually early in the 
afternoon, because electric light 
was considered too flattering for 
the complexion, the procession 
made its way to the prospective 
bride’s home: parents, grandpar- 
ents, others of the immediate fam- 
ily, and, of course, the prospective 
bridegroom. When they were all 
seated, the prospective bride made 
her entrance and took her place in 
the chair in the center. Good man- 
ners forbade her taking part in the 
conversation. Indeed, she might 
have been a deaf-mute for all the 
consideration shown her in the talk 
that went on around her. 

Soon afterwards, my uncle was 
married and I had an opportunity 
to view a match from the “privi- 
leged” side. At night, after the 
wedding ceremony and reception, 
the bride’s family leaves, with the 
exception of one old aunt who 
stays behind to encourage the 
bride. The bridegroom is likewise 
given advice by the men and led 
to the bedroom amid much hilar- 
ity. The old aunt leaves her sob- 
bing charge, and the bridegroom’s 
parents settle themselves at the 
door for the night to see for 
themselves the proof that their 
daughter-in-law had come to their 
house untouched and unsoiled. 

There are other things that I 
find hard to forget about Baghdad 


—such as my daily trips to school 
after our house in the Old Quarter 
had been pulled down by the city 
to widen the street. I had a good 
half-hour to walk either way. I 
was not allowed to ride on a bus, 
for it was full of rowdies, a taxicab 
was too dangerous, and a horse- 
drawn carriage too slow. So I had 
to walk most of the time. And I 
can still hear my heart beating 
whenever I thought I was being 
followed by a Moslem. I still see 
the anxiety on my mother’s face 
whenever I was a little late from 
school and the maid was sent to 
wait for me at the corner. And 
this was not in the years of terror 
between 1940 and 1942, but be- 
fore, long before, at a time when 
there were only occasional killings 
of Jews. 


One sweltering summer morn- 
ing in May, 1942, is particularly 
vivid in my memory. A full year 
had elapsed since the Rashid Ali 
pogrom,” and still we felt no re- 
assurance. That morning there 
was a knock at the door. Everyone 
was busy in one corner or another 
of the big, rambling house, half- 
darkened on account of the blaz- 
ing sun. I myself was having my 
Hebrew lesson from a revolting 
cross-eyed teacher. (Blind teach- 
ers, whenever possible, were even 
better thought of for young girls 
of good families). Suddenly there 
was a scream. Involuntarily, I 
must have screamed, too, and soon 
everybody was screaming. In less 
than five minutes the whole street 
had joined in. A couple of hours 
later, after the police had arrived 
and the hubbub had subsided, we 
learned the reason for the first 
scream. There had been a beggar 
asking for alms, and when the old 


* In 1941, at a crucial period of the 
Second World War, Rashid Ali El-Dajani, 
a disciple of Hitler, seized the govern- 
ment of Iraq in an attempt to expel the 
British who were desperately trying to 
hold on with a few out-moded planes on 
the Habbaniye Airfield. The uprising, 
however, was put down. Rashid Ali fled 
to Berlin, taking with him all the cash in 
the Treasury. Mobs then attacked the 
Jews, and, in an orgy of killing which 
lasted for more than twenty-four hours, 
nearly a thousand Jews were killed, hun- 
dreds of girls raped, and thousands of 
houses looted and burned. 


JEWIsH FRONTRR 


maid opened the door a stray 
tried to enter the house. The ter. 
ror of this silly, and yet symbolic, 


episode will never leave me, 


The High Holidays in Baghdad 
are also hard to forget. Becaug 
our father had died at a time when 
we children could hardly remem. 
ber him, my mother always made 
it a point of taking us to he 
parents on these occasions. My 
grandparents used to live in the 
old Jewish quarter which, although 
no ghetto in a strict sense, had 
only Jewish residents. My grand. 
parents lived in a Moorish-styk 
house, familiar enough in Oriental 
architecture, with an open court- 
yard in the center. The heat of 
the summer nights was so intense 
that iron beds were put on the 
roof for us to sleep there. The 
quarter was full of synagogues, 
and during the whole month that 
preceded the High Holy Days they 
were full of men chanting seli- 
choth. 1 can still hear the sleepy 
voices from the synagogues car- 
ried on the first refreshing breeze 
of the dawn. With the approach 
of Rosh Hashana, the prayers of 
the men reached a new pitch, and 
the cleaning and scrubbing by the 
women a new zeal. Everything 
had to be made spic and span. The 
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foors, of a yellowish brick, de- 
signed to withstand the pouring 
gins in winter and to retain cool- 
ness in summer, were washed again 
ind again. Finally, on the eve of 
Rosh Hashana, after the service, 
the courtyard was lined with 
henches for the men, while the 
balconies that overlooked the court 
were covered with straw mats and 
cushions for the women. As the 
night progressed, the men went 
on with their prayers while the 
women busied themselves rolling 
egg-noodles to occupy themselves 
during the long vigil. 


Some 15,000 Jews remain in 
Iraq, mostly in Baghdad. Little 
direct news comes from them. For 
all that is known, they are not 
unduly molested. The old Jewish 
quarter has either been pulled 
down or turned into a slum. The 
Alliance school is closed. Most of 
the synagogues are empty. The 
Jewish Agency tried to salvage 
some of the priceless religious writ- 
ings left behind, and the particular 
Jewish dialect spoken there, a mix- 
ture of Persian, Hebrew, Turkish, 
Arabic and Aramaic, is a field of 
research for students. 


A VISIT TO 
HEINE’S TOMB 
by J. LITVIN 


HENEVER I visited Paris, it had 
always been my desire to go 
and have a look at Heine’s tomb. 
I was born and bred in Pilten, a 
litle town in Kurland, Latvia, 
where a large proportion of the 
Jewish population were in the 
habit of using a strikingly pure 
German in their daily life. I early 
became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Schiller, Goethe and Heine; 
the latter I read both in its Ger- 
man original and in Russian. My 
saintly father, who day and night 
studied the Talmud and Rabbinics 
and, apart from newspapers and 
literature on medicine, seldom 
opened a book of secular character 
was fond, nevertheless, of quot- 








Rabbi J. Litvin is a resident of Lon- 
don, England. 
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“iy tinued, the roads were strewn with} Gern 
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jutumn leaves, and everything was 
gd and disappointing. At last a 
Frenchman, who like the others 
knew nothing of Heine, accom- 
anied me back to the keeper, and 
asked him to write down the ad- 
dress for me. It was Avenue de la 
Cloche, Division 27. I went to 
Division 27. I could find no tomb 
of Heine! A few Frenchmen passed 
by and I turned to them for assist- 
ance. Once again, they knew noth- 
ing of Heine: they had never heard 
of him. I showed them the piece of 
paper the keeper had given me, 
and they informed me that the 
address was incomplete; the keeper 
should have supplied me with more 
particulars than merely the num- 
ber of the division. Three French- 
men—who looked more likely to 
know than the others— passed and 
asked them too. But they, too, 
knew nothing of Heine. They 
offered, however, to help me in 
my search. In vain... 


And then, suddenly, among the 
many monuments I recognized 
that of Heine, which I knew so 
well from a photograph seen in my 
childhood. I thanked my French- 
men and hurried, breathless, to the 
tomb. Here he lay, the singer, the 
apostate, the hero, the most con- 
troversial poet in history, the last 
Hebrew prophet (according to 
Anatole France). Upon his grave 
were inscribed the lines that he 
himself had composed for his sep- 
ulchre. In these he mentions the 
Rhine, he speaks of the sky and 
the stars, but there is no reference 
to Palestine, even though he 
touches upon the palms of the 
South. So I stood there alone, be- 
side the tomb of the man who had 
appealed so powerfully to my 
childhood imagination. The 
Frenchmen had left me, and I re- 
mained, quite alone. The leaves 
were falling, and it was still driz- 
zling. At last, I moved away from 
Heine’s tomb, and directed my 
steps towards the gates. I asked 
the keeper whether the Germans 
had not molested the tomb. He 
replied that they had not; in Paris, 
it seems, the conduct of the Ger- 
mans was not so barbaric as it 
had been in other places. For had 
Heine been buried somewhere in 
Germany, Austria, or Eastern Eu- 


THIS YEAR — VACATION AT PECKLER'S 
The Perfect Resort for the Entire Family 
New Air-Conditioned Dining Room and Lobby 
All sports—Filtered Olympic size pool—Superb cuisine, 
dietary laws—Music, 
accomodations — Coc’ 


dancing, All star shows—Spacious aa 
ktail Lounge — Supervised Children's 
Day Camp — Nite Patrol — Teen Age Activities 


FAMILY RATES ON REQUEST 


N. Y. Tel. BR 9-5941 


$0. FALLSBURG, N. Y. 
GROMAN & KREISBERG 
TEL. FALLSBURG 737 
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NOW OPEN 


Magnificent Main Building — 
Elevator Service, Newly Decora- 
ted Lobby, Lounge . . . Excellent 
Food & Service. Dietary Laws. 


AIR CONDITIONED 
DINING ROOM : 
All Sports, Filtered Pool, Music, 


Dancing, All Star Shows, Super- 
vised Children's Day Camp, Nite Patrol. 


Low Family Rates 
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Strictly Kosher Children’s Counsellors 
Broadway Entertainment Newly Decorated Lobby 
Swimming Pool Tea Room 
All Sports “The Best in Meals” 
$40.00 week & up — Open thru SUCCOTH — Steam Heated 
N. Y. Tel. CA 8-0040 or Dickens 5-1034 











WOODRIDGE, N. Y. STRICTLY OBSERVED 
P. O. Box 367 e Filtered Pool e All Sports 
Tel.: 132 e Nightly Dancing e Eatestalament 
THE Reserve now for th 
KATZ FAMILY Hd e€ summer months 
w Rates 


N. Y. C. telephone: WA 7-9881_ 
Evenings: LO 8-6747 


Hotel & Day Camp KASHRUS AND SHABBAS 
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rope, there can be no doubt th 
all traces of his tomb would hay 
been swept away. In France, hows 
ever, the Germans would not ha 
dared to do this, as they did no 
dare kill Leon Blum. Or is it pogs 
sible that neither the Germans nop 
the French Facists had any knoy 
edge of Heine’s grave? It is cet 
tainly not unlikely. 


On my way back, I thought 
about Heine and marvelled at the 
ignorance on the part of all the 
French I had met about his rest. 
ing-place. I told myself that 
Heine’s place was not in Paris. For 
if Heine had been buried in Tel 
Aviv, what numberless pilgrimages 
would have been made to his tomb! 
It may seem a strange idea but 
nevertheless worth considering. Is 
not Heine’s true place indeed in 
Israel? In Paris, in Montmartre, 
Heine is a stranger. In Israel he 
would have been at home. If 
Heine had been buried in Tek 
Aviv, could it ever have happened’ 
that scores of visitors would have 
had no knowledge of his tomb? 
From all four corners of the earth 
Jews are returning to their new 
country, and with them some of 
our dead. Perhaps Heine, too, 
deserves to be among the home- 
comers. 





YOUNG FOLKS—FAMILIES! 
Stars from Broadway & Jewish Mother, 2 children, 
Stage — Ideal Location husband, weekends 8 wks. 


. $ 
500 ft. off main highway BE ay 


@ e Floor Show e Dancing 


Day Camp 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. @ Nite + Stetienes ey 2 
Patrol © Teenagers © Filtered Pool te ee . 
° All Sports e Private Lake © Free Famuos band, Anna Lubin, Mel 


Boating © Dietary Laws Lester and All Star Cast. 


NEW EDGEWOOD HOTEL 
LOCH SHELDRAKE, N. Y. Dial Direct WA 2-5970—J. Garfinkel, Prop. 
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NOAH NACHBUSH 
Announces 
A new 12", double-sided 
unbreakable record: 
1) “THE FALLEN STAR" 
Peretz Hirshbein 
2) “A TREE PRAYS" 
a Folk Motif 
For information apply 
NOAH NACHBUSH 
3826 CYPRESS AVENUE 
Sea Gate, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
Phone: CO 6-5643 
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CLEANS OVENS 


CLEANER 
FASTER IN <= i 
MINUTES. | 
A white paste. 
Will not drip. 
Makes your 
stove look 
like new. 
At your favorite store 
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MEIRETT, Inc. 


Qld Beaver Brook Road 
P. O. B. 361 Danbury, Conn. 
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